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THE SUBSTITUTION QUESTION 


There is a popular impression that the consumer 
does not need to pay attention ‘to the labels on the 
packages of his food now because the last Congress 
passed a law that insures its purity. On the con- 
trary, the effect of the new law is quite the opposite. 
The Government has not assumed the burden of re- 
sponsibility for the quality of food, but has thrown it 
directly upon the shoulders of the people by requir- 
ing labels to tell the truth. 

The improvement in preparing, preserving and 
packing foods of all kinds has made as great a trans- 
formation in the business of the grocer as has oc- 
curred in that of the druggist on the other corner. 
When the grocer dug our sugar, crackers, dried 
apples and coffee out of a barrel we were personally 
interested in his moral character. Now that all he 
does is to hand down cans and cardboard boxes to 
us, we are no longer concerned with his soul; all 
we demand is a pleasant smile and a prompt boy. 
The manufacturer appeals directly to the consumer 
over the head of the middleman by means of maga- 
zines and street car placards. Future progress will 
be in this direction, and to get the benefit of it the 
consumer should do his part by studying labels. A 
little more attention to trademarks and names 
would do more to improve the quality of prepared 
foods than threats of imprisonment or magazine 
exposés—From. an Editorial in The Independent, 


April 4, 1907. 


The same advice applies to other things as well as food. 
When you see something advertised in THE INDEPEN- 
DENT that you think you would like, see that you get it, 
not some other kind, make or brand with a name that 
rimes with it. Then if you find it does suit you stick 
to it and 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE 
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Important: Historical Publications 


DOCUMENTARY HISTORY OF RECONSTRUCTION 


Political, Military, Social, Religious, Educational and Industrial Documents. Edited by Watrer L. 
Fiemine, Ph.D. 


With facsimiles, 2 vols., targe 8vo, about tooo pp., cloth, uncut, gilt tops, per set, $10.00 net. 


«*s “Professor Fletning’s citations are particularly full in regard to the social conditions and the state 
of public opinion in the South after the war. They would make, one sees at a glance, an admirable 
course of required reading.”"—New York Evening Post. 


EARLY WESTERN TRAVELS: 1748-1846 


A Series of Annotated Reprints of some of the best and rarest contemporary Travels, descriptive of 
the Aborigines and Social and Economic Conditions in the Middle and Far West during the Period 
of Early American Settlement. 


With maps and plates, 31 vols., large 8vo, cloth, uncut, gilt tops, price $4.00 net per volume, ex- 
cépt the Atlas, which is $15.00 net. 


e*, “The annotations are abundant and highly valuable.”—The Nation. 


“In general it may be. said that the student of society, and the economist as well as the historian, 
can profit by the perusal of these travels.”.—The Dial 


BOURNE’S PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Their Discovery, Conquest and Early History. By Prof. Epwarp GayLorp Bourne. 


With numerous facsimiles, maps, illustrations, etc., printed on deckle-edged paper, 8vo, cloth, 
uncut, price $1.25 net. 


«*, ‘A comprehensive survey of things as they existed under the old régime—the details of the gov- 
ernmental and commercial systems; the state of the arts of education and of religion; the features 
of the social life of the period.”—Chicago Evening Post. 


DR. JOHN McLOUGHLIN, “‘THE FATHER OF OREGON”’ 
A Biography by Frepertck V. Hotman. 


Printed on deckle-edged paper, with portraits and illustrative documents, 8vo, 300 pp., cloth, un- 
cut, price, $2.50 net. 


«* “He was a born leader of men; the most humane and successful manager of the native tribes this 
country has ever known.”—Hon. Willard H. Reese. 


AUDUBON’S (J. W.) WESTERN JOURNAL: 1849-1850 


Being the MS. record of a trip from New Yorkto Texas, and an overland journey through Mexico 
= Arizona to the gold-fields of California. Edited by Prof. F. H. Hopper, with memoir by M. R. 
UDUBON. 


Printed on deckle-edged paper, with map and plates, 8vo, 250 pp., cloth, uncut, price $3.00 net. 


ets “The volume is enriched by the writer’s extensive knowledge of the history and geograph of the 
~ region through which the travellers passed. On the whole, it leaves nothing to be wished for, 
either in the editor’s or the publisher’s field.”—The Dial. 


FORDHAM’S PERSONAL NARRATIVE 


Of travels in Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky; and of a Residence in 
the Illinois Territory; 1817-1818. Edited by Prof. F. A. Occ. 


Printed om specially made paper, with plates, 8vo, 248 pp., cloth, uncut, price $3.00 net. 


a*, “The narrative is rich in personalia of early settlers, remarks on contemporary history and _poli- 
tics, trade, prices and general economic conditions.”—The Boston Transcript. 


THE HISTORIC HIGHWAYS OF AMERICA 


A series of monographs on the History of America as portrayed in the evolution of its highways of 
War, Commerce and Social Expansion. By Arcuer B. Huusert. 


With maps and illustrations, 16 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, uncut, gilt tops, printed on Dickinson's 
hand made paper, price, vols. 1 and 2, $2.00 net each: 3 to 16, $2.50 net each. 


e%, ‘The author draws upon knowledge gathered through years of patient archeological research, and 
he writes with an enthusiasm which marks him as a nature-lover as well as a student of men.”— 
The Living Age. 


MORGA’S HISTORY OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


From their discovery by Magellan in 1521 to the beginning of the XVII Century, with descriptions 
of Japan, China, and adjacent countries. Translated and edited by E. H. Bram and J. A. Ropertson. 


With facsimiles, 2 vols., large 8vo, cloth, uncut, gilt tops, per set $7.50 net. 


e*, “A standard source on the History of Spanish Conquest in the Pacific . . . and perhaps the 
most valuable early authority on the primitive customs of the Filipinos.”"—New York Evening Post. 








Fall descriptive circulars may be had from the publishers, 


THE ARTHUR H. CLARK CO:, - - Cleveland, Ohio 
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California 





THE #®ASADENA HOSPITAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR NURSES 
Offers a complete course in Surgical, Medical and Ob- 
stetrical Nursing to young women desirous of doing this 
work. The Hospital also offers opportunities for post grad- 
uate work. Apply to Superintendent for information. 





Massachusetts 


LASELL 
SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


The purpose of Lasell is to develop its pupils into a 
“— ye of womanhood. 
nd body, well-trained ot. and a character with 
high ‘deals, are the logical result of the home-school life 
at Lasell. Many parents have written strong commen- 
datory letters on the unusual quality of the 1 work 
Beautiful, healthful location ten miles from Boston. 
Gogcial advantages | Ly om, ‘Art and Home Economics. 





For catalogue and "intermation © ress. 


C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 


Of Landscape Gardening and Horticulture for Women. 
‘ REOPENS SEPTEMBER 1° %h. 
"LOWTHORPE, GROTON, + Massachusetts 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOM 
7. Samuel V. Cole, A.M., D.D., President. 
r begins Sept, 18th, 1907. Endowed oe hy 
eideates to or Advance courses for bigh-schowi 
ieee and Art nd music. rienced 


with residcat instructor; tennis, 
soemeye etc. 2 and ae ~ ae , Healthful pO ge 
D 


80 miles Boston. FT Rete ey — 
WHEATON 'SUMINABY. 








Mrs. Darling’s School for Girls 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Address Mrs. ADA BRANN DARLING, 
643 and 645 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 





New Hampshire 





THE PHILLIPS EXETER 
ACADEMY 


127th year opens Sept. 11th, 1907. For catalogue and views, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, New Hampshire. 





New Jersey 


LV Soy 
BORDENTOWN Y INSTITUTE—Our first aim 
is to make a a successful men—physically, 
mentally, morally. College and business ted book and Boys 
summer camp in Canada. etee book a school 
paper. Rev T. H. LANDON, A.M., D.D., Principal. 
MAJOR T.: L. LANDON, Commandant. 


NEW JERSEY MILITARY ACADEMY 


Equal to the best in all respects, as catalogue will show, 
yet only $500 per year. 
Col. C. J. WRIGHT, A.M., Principal, 





New Jersey, 





Freehold, N. J. 





New JERsEy, Morristown. 


Morristown School for Boys. 


Cort.m@E PREPARATORY BOARDING SCHOOL. 
CHARLES SCRIF* ER (Princeton), President Toned . Trustees. 
Francis Cai. Woo MAN (Harvard), Head Master. 


New York 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


The next term — September 18th, 1907, 10 A 
dress by Rev. Edward miller, 








+ M. 
D:D., 
The 


: to college graduates of all denominations. 
Full course Religious ORY, Engllah Bible and all 
other departments. Location ideal. information and 
= in to PRESIDENT GEORGE B. STEWART, 
auburn, N. 


CLINTON PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


2 New lag (9 be | from a. Ry. year, 4 
s. Prepares for any college. ears a 
time ef entrance preferred. J. B. AM. Prin. 








For 30 J. Wf. Puzasony, Prin 

Waban School ‘7.2°") 32 wo ee 

Individual Instruction, Physical, Athletic and Manual Training. 
Manly School Atmosphere. Ideal Location. Prepares for any college. 


= = - 
The Michigan Military Academy, archard Lake, Mich 
Ideal site. Fine equipment. Prepares for all co 


Strong tea Genuine mili 
culture. Clean atiotaabenh. Not “et 











TRINITY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 








Fy dept. Fane by-studies, 
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bo me ot and incorporated. 





[nstitute of Musical Art 


Frank Damroscb, Director | 


53 Fitth Avenue, Corner Twelfth Street-- F 
Re-opens October 14 


Of the Gitp | 
of Rew Mork® 














Catalogue on application. 














The Mackenzie School 


Dobbs Ferry-on-Hudson 
Fall Session, September 18th 


Catalog on Application 
Rev. James C. Mackenzie, Ph.D., Director 





NEW YORK, Hartwick Seminary. 

One of the oldest and best 
Hartwick Seminary (07 cf iis Methools is 
New York State. Experienced teachers, healthful location, 
steam heat, abundant as ag eh van. and moderate expenses 
Send for catalog. D.D., Principal. 





THE DR. HOLBROOK SCHOOL — 
OSSINING-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
for new boys, September 25th; 


4ist year begins: ror old boys, September 26th. 


Mount Pleasant Academy 


OSSINING-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
A Preparatory School with Milita:y Training. Founded in 1814 
Also MOUNT PLEASANT HALL 


Mr. Brusie’s School for Young Boys. 








NEW YORE Day School. 35 Nassau St., 
LAW SCHOOL Evening School. New York City 
“Dwight Method’’ of instruction. LL.B. in . ~ vous 
LL.M. in three yeas. Vg BO standards. Send 

logue. GEORGE CHAS 


RV ENG 


~ TARRYTOWR-ON-HUDSON, 
= YORK. 





pool. 
J. M. FURMAN, A.M., Head Master. 





New York, New York, Broadway and 120th Street. 


The Horace Mann Schools itn ‘onocety 

For boys and girle—Kindergarten, Elementary, High, 75 

teachers. Special attention to college preparation. Pu  uemaataal 
jupt. 


as vacancies occur. Address SAMUEL T. DUTTON, 





Wisconsin 


WAYLAND ACADEMY £22 203 


AFFILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Thorough courses. Modern, well-equipped bui! Gymnasium. 
Athletic field. Music and shepuhten in special fing Expenses 
Moderate. Address Epwix P. Brown, Prin., Beaver Dam,. Wis. 











Hits 





HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and lith Street 
New York City 





















WM. TAYLOR @ SON, Props. 











THoMPSONS EYE WATER 


ASTON ' SANITARIUM 


. ©. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Hastop, Pa 
Se class of tang Ee mental its received. 
experience; first Physician 
letown, N. Y. State Hospital: visit hefore de- — 


Crouch & 
Fitzgerald 


fH Lightest, 
7 Best Luggage. 


177 Broadway, 
Just.above Cortlandt St. 


688 Broadway 
723 Sixth Avenue. 


Wardrobe Trunks 
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The One Soap for You 
“Watch the Results.” 


How many toilet soaps have you 
tried—scores ? 


How many have disappointed you— 
scores ? 


No matter what your experience has 
_been with ordinary toilet soap we ask you 
to try one cake of RESINOL.. You will 
like it. It will please you. It will surprise 
you. It will do your skin good. 


RESINOL SOAP used faithfully for 
thirty days will do more for a poor com- 


plexion or dry impoverished skin than any 
one factor. It is a salient skin food and 
nourisher. It is as welcome to the pores 
of the skin as a gentle rain to the parched 
sands of a desert. Its Russia leather aroma 
is only one feature of its pleasantness and 
desirability. It is a truly scientific soap. 


We ask you to try one cake of RESI- 
NOL Soap. Take no substitute. 
RESINOL is not like any other soap; no 
other soap can take the place of it. Thirty 
days trial will convince you that it is the- 
one soap of all soaps that you will want 
permanently. 25 Cents. 





Buy one cake. Try it. 


Watch the Results 
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Survey of the World 


In Chicago, on the goth, the 
Standard Oil Company’s at- 
torneys procured from 
Judge Grosscup a writ of error, hav- 
ing decided to appeal from Judge 
Landis’s decision to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals. Action upon a writ of super- 
sedeas was deferred, pending a deter- 
mination of the amount of the bond. The 
Government contended that the bond 
should be for $29,240,000. John D. 
Archbold, vice-president of the company, 
criticised the Government for issuing 
Commissioner Smith’s report immediate- 
ly after Judge Landis had imposed the 
great fine. It was shown at Washing- 
ton, however, that the report had been 
ready some time before Judge Landis’s 
decision, and had been withheld in order 
that the Government might not seem, by 
publishing it at an earlier date, to be pre- 
paring the public mind for a heavy pen- 
alty. An officer of the National Petro- 
leum Association having asserted that 
the company was about to increase the 
selling price of oil, Secretary Charles M. 
Pratt denied that such action was to be 
taken. In a public address at Riverside, 
Cal., Secretary Garfield said Judge 
Landis’s decision would prove to the peo- 
ple that “no man, big or little, is above 
the law.” The Standard Oil Company, 
he added, and some other corporations, 
“had gone ahead on the theory that they 
were so powerful that they could do 
things which the ordinary citizen could 
not do.” The Government was showing 
them that this was not so. Mr. Bryan 
commented as follows: 

“Some had expressed the hope that Judge 
Landis would not impose the maximum fine 
because they feared the Oil Trust would mere- 
ly increase the prices to the consumers and 


The Oil 
Trust Suits 


make them pay the enormous fines, even as 
they have been required to pay the generous 
contributions made by Mr. Rockefeller to edu- 
cational funds. But Judge Landis had noth- 
ing to do with that theory, and it is well he 
imposed the maximum figure. It is more than 
likely the Oil Trust will shift the burden to 
the consumers, but this will only aid in the 
crystallization of that public sentiriient that 
will be expressed so forcefully that men in 
authority will cease to trifle with the viola- 
tions of anti-trust laws and will vigorously 
enforce criminal statutes which provide for the 
imprisonment of the arrogant monopolist even 
as the common rogue is imprisoned. Good 
for Landis, and now let us have, just as a 
beginning, a few prosecutions under the crim- 
inal clause of the Sherman Anti-Trust law.” 


Chancellor Day, of Syracuse University, 
deplored “the use of the court and the 
prosecuting machinery of the country to 
direct the frenzy created by a long and 
persistent yellow appeal of demagogism, 
given respectability and increasing force 
by the present Administration.” The 
Standard Oil case, he continued, was 
“plain enough” : 

“It was begun by the President’s attack be- 
fore Congress to bring pressure upon the 
Senators who hesitated to pass the Hepburn 
bill. It has been dragged before judges ap- 
pointed by the President and tried in parts of 
the country hostile to the company. The cor- 
poration has been assailed by a commissioner 
in a report untrue to fact as the trial was 
about to begin, in utter violation of common 
fairness.” 

Sentence was pronounced, he added, in 
a spiteful and vindictive harang, and it 
was followed by another “assault of the 
Commissioner, again untrue in fact and 
puerile in reasoning.” He thought it re- 
mained for the American people to say 
how far they could “safely permit the 
courts to be used in the game of poli- 
tics.” Acting Attorney-General Rus- 
sell, referring to rumors about new suits 
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against railroad and other corporations, 
said, on the 8th, that the Department was 
quite unable to do one-tenth as much 
work as it was supposed to be doing. 
“When,” he added, “it shall have con- 
tinued a while longer enforcing the laws 
against rebating and restraints and mo- 
nopolies of trade, the result cannot fail 
to be a sounder and less tainted pros- 
perity.” At Jamestown, N. Y., on the 
oth, a Federal grand jury reported ten 
indictments, for rebating, against the 
Standard Oil Company, the Vacuum Oil 
Company (controlled by the Standard) 
and the New York Central and Pennsyl- 
vania railroads. The counts of these in- 
dictments permit the imposition of fines 
amounting to $18,240,000. It is alleged 
that the railroads granted to the Stand- 
ard a special and unlawful rate of 114 
cents, when the regular rate was 264.—— 
A long statement from Attorney-General 
Bonaparte has been published. In the 
beginning he speaks of complaints that 
criminal prosecutions against trust mag- 
nates and sentences of imprisonment 
have been very infrequent. It is true, he 
says, that a better moral effect would be 
produced by sending a few prominent 
men to jail than by a great deal of liti- 
gation against the corporations con- 
trolled by them, but it is only successful 
prosecutions that would have a good 
effect : 

“Some time since, two corporations and 
their respective presidents were indicted joint- 
ly for violation of the criminal provisions of 
the Anti-Trust law. If the corporations were 
guilty of such, it would be hard for the lay 


mind at least to understand how their presi- 
dents could ‘be innocent. Nevertheless, the 


jury convicted the corporations and acquitted 


the presidents. It is the avowed purpose of 
the Department of Justice to prosecute crim- 
inally any one who is really responsible for 
violations of the Anti-Trust law wherever it 
can do so with any reasonable probability of 
success. It does not care to prosecute mere 
underlings who are known to every one to have 
acted under the direct authority of their supe- 
riors. But if it can get a case against any of 
the superiors such as justifies a reasonable 
hope on the part of experienced lawyers that 
he can be punished personally, the department 
will undoubtedly take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity as soon as it is presented. Inasmuch, 
however, as its only duty is to enforce the law, 
the department does not propose to institute 
any proceedings in which it does not hope to 
bring the guilty ones to justice.” 

Answering questions as to the collection 
of the fine imrosed hy Judge Landis, he 
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remarked that any corporation convicted 
and unable to pay might be placed: in the 
hands of a receiver until the money re- 
quired should be procured from the busi- 
ness or assets. 


& 


Another report upon the 
Standard Oil Company’s 
methods was published by 
Commissioner Herbert Knox Smith on 
the 11th. It relates mainly to prices, and 
asserts that the company sells its oil in 
foreign countries at prices much lower 
than those it receives at home: 


“Having a monopoly at home, it has charged 
such prices as it could thereby extort, and the 
American consumer has had to pay these 
prices. Meeting competition abroad, it has 
given the foreign consumer enormously lower 
prices; and it has used the profits made at 
home to maintain its position abroad, so that 
the American consumer has been severely dis- 
criminated against for the purpose of main- 
taining, not the dominance of American export 
trade, but the dominance of a particular com- 
bination which has used its power frequently 
and conspicuously to the disadvantage of the 
American public.” 


A Report 
Upon Prices 


Discrimination in the company’s prices 
in this country, “proportionate to the ex- 
tent of its monopoly in a given place,” is 


shown by the report. “The evidence is 
absolutely conclusive,” says the Com- 
missioner, “that it is the policy of the 
company to take full advantage of all 
non-competitive conditions to impose the 
highest prices possible.” The discrim- 
inations in domestic prices, he asserts, 
were “largely made possible by the wide- 
spread system of discrimination in rail- 
road rates, mainly secret, which was long 
enjoyed by the company,” and which 
was the subject of an investigation by the 
Bureau of Corporations a year and a half 
ago. 
ed 
Seventy Western 
bdvsenecr “wae Union _ telegraph 
7 . operators at Los 
Angeles went on strike last Wednesday 
night (the 7th), owing to the discharge 
of one of their associates and the com- 
pany’s refusal to take him back. It is as- 
serted by the company that Ryan, the 
dismissed man, had been maliciously and 
persistently delaying important messages. 
His associates say this is not true, and 
that false charges against him were 
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made by a non-union employee (who had 
entered the service as a strike-breaker), 
because he was an active union man. 
Owing to this controversy in Los 
Angelesj: mnion telegraphers in many 
cities were quitting work a few hours 
later, and on Saturday night about 4,000, 
in thirty-one cities, were on strike. The 
beginning was in Chicago. Union oper- 
ators there refused to receive messages 
sent by the non-union men employed in 
the strikers’ places at Los Angeles. On 
Friday morning there were 1,600 strikers 
in Chicago, and operators in other cities 
were following their example. Denver, 
Charleston, St. Louis, Atlanta, New Or- 
leans and Fort Worth were among 
the cities thus affected. In some 
places employees of the Postal Com- 
pany went out with those of the 
Western Union. On Monday at 
I p. m. about half of the oper- 
ators in the main office of the Western 
Union in New York stopped work, and 
an hour and a halé later many of the 
Postal Company followed their example. 
Labor Commissioner Charles P. Neill 
and others attempted to settle the 
controversy. It was announced at a 
meeting of the union operators that Mr. 
Neill had started for Chicago, at the re- 
quest of President Roosevelt, and would 
confer there with Samuel J. Small, presi- 
dent of the telegraphers’ union; Samuel 
Gompers, president of the Federation of 
Labor, and Ralph M. Easely, chairman 
of the National Civic Federation’s execu- 
tive committee. An impression prevailed 
that it would be very difficult to reach a 
settlement. In Chicago and several other 
cities the strikers, after stopping work, 
had demanded a considerable increase of 
wages. The Western Union was send- 
ing non-union men to Chicago from the 
East. To operators who should remain 
in its service the Postal Company prom- 
ised that their regular salaries should be 
a bonus in addition to wages on the basis 
of a seven-hour day. President Small 
said on the 11th that the strikers would 
resume work if the Government would 
investigate their grievances and insist 
upon arbitration. A former president of 
the local union in New York also said 
that what the men desired most of all 
was an agreement providing for arbitra- 
tion. He asserted that men who pre- 
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sented grievances were punished by dis- 
missal, and that the Western Union had 
not been true to the agreement procured 
two months ago by the intervention of 
Commissioner Neill. The long con- 
troversy between the union lithographers 
in New York and ‘their employers has 
been closed by the submission of the 
men. One year ago the employers in- 
sisted upon an open shop and required 
their men to withdraw from the union. 
When the latter refused they were locked 
out. mM 


Prosecutions 
in San Francisco 


Louis Glass, vice-pres- 
ident of the . Pacific 
States Telephone 
Company, at the end of whose first trial 
for bribing the San Francisco super- 
visors the jury disagreed, will soon be 
tried again. Prosecutor Heney says that 
at the second trial it will be proved be- 
yond question that Glass ordered the pay- 
ment of the bribe money. At the first 
trial he sought to obtain the evidence 
from Emil J. Zimmer, another vice-pres- 
ident of the same company. Zimmer re- 
fused to testify or to be sworn. He is 
now in jail for contempt, and may be 
kept there a long time. Detective Burns 
asserts that the evidence against Glass 
has now been obtained from another 
source. Theodore V. Halsey, the agent 
who was indicted for making the pay- 
ments to supervisors, has been attacked 
by appendicitis and is in a precarious 
condition at the hospital. A jury in his 
case was impanelled last week. The 
twelve prominent members or officers of 
labor unions who recently accepted ap- 
pointments to the Board of Supervisors 
from ex-Mayor Schmitz, who is in jail, 
have been severely criticised by the press. 


a 


va:.:...» It has been decided that 
The Filipinos’ the session of the new 
eee Assembly shall begin on 
October 16. Secretary Taft will proba- 
bly arrive at Manila two days earlier. The 
number of registered voters was under- 
estimated by the Government in the dis- 
patches forwarded before the election. 
About 100,000 votes were cast, and 
89,137 of them have been officially re- 
ported. The following dispatch from 
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Governor Smith was published at Wash- 
ington on the loth: 
“With all municipalities heard from except 
eighty, following is the vote cast for various 
parties: Nacionalistas, 44,223; Progresistas, 
25,523; Independistas, 17,472; Catholic, 1,356; 
Aglipayan, 91; Aguinaldo, 1; scattering, 471; 
total, 89,137. From this it will be seen that 
the Progresistas cast a little less than one- 
third of the vote, but secured only one-fifth of 
the Assembly. The Progresistas, Independistas 
and Catholic votes exceed the vote cast by the 
Nacionalistas by a small margin. The eighty 
municipalities to be heard from will not raise 
the vote beyond 100,000. With a Christian 
population of nearly 7,000,000, the voting 
strength is shown to be only about 1% per 
cent.” 
As both the Nationalists and the Inde- 
pendents ask that independence be grant- 
ed without delay, it will be seen that 
nearly 70 per cent. of the votes were cast 
in support of that demand——Congress- 
man Nicholas Longworth, the Presi- 
dent’s son-in-law, speaking at a dinner 
of the Commercial Club in Honolulu on 
the 7th, said he “hoped the Philippines 
would not long be with us.” Twenty- 
one of the 100 young Filipino students 
sent to this courtry four years ago to be 
educated in American colleges started 
for home last week with diplomas in 
their pockets. Twenty-three of their 
associates had preceded them, and 46, it 
is said, have decided to remain here for 
atime. Major Vattmann, an army chap- 
lain, who has the students in charge, re- 
marked that every one of them had won 
a prize at college. “They studied too 
hard,” he added, “‘and it was difficult to 
prevent them from overdoing. Their 
uppermost thoughts were of the day 
when they would have a hand in con- 
ducting affairs of the Government.”—— 
In an address at Honolulu on the gth, 
Secretary Oscar S. Straus said that 
Pearl Harbor would be so improved that 
it would accommodate the entire navy of 
the United States. In his opinion, com- 
munication between Hawaii and the 
States was restricted and made difficult 
by our coastwise navigation laws. 

ws 


In Pinar del Rio, the negroes are 
Cuba completing an organization affil- 

iated with none of the political 
parties, their purpose being to obtain for 
their race a greater share.in the Govern- 
ment and more offices than have hereto- 
fore been assigned to it. Batrell Oviedo, 
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a negro, has prepared and distributed a 
statement showing that there are only 
two negro officers of the rural guard, 
only two negre policemen in Havana, 
and no negro officer of the artillery. He 
asks that the work done by his race in 
the war for independence. be remembered 
and that the number of offices granted to 
it be in proportion to the negro popula- 
tion. The statement has been sent to 
President Roosevelt. Yellow fever 
has broken out in the American garrison 
at Cienfuegos, where ten privates of the 
hospital corps have the -disease. A 
band of twelve armed negroes, led by 
Arturo Mendoza, formerly an officer of 
the Cuban army, has been raiding farms 
in Santa Clara Province. Governor 
Magoon ordered the rural guard to cap- 
ture the outlaws, dead or alive. One of 
them was killed and the band’s ammuni- 
tion was taken. Mendoza’s aim, it is 
said, was to start an insurrection. 
Sd 

The Hague Conference is 
now in its ninth week and 
is beginning to near its end. 
From a news point of view there is little 
of great importance to report since our 
last week’s issue. On Wednesday the 
the French proposition to abolish prize 
money secured only sixteen votes. (Mr.. 
Choate reminded the committee that 
prize money has been abolished in Amer- 
ica.) Seven votes were given to the 
proposition that ships wrongfully seized 
during a war should be compensated for. 
The Italian proposition that dirigible bal- 
loons must be in the hands of military 
experts received twenty-one votes and 
was referred to the editing committee, 
altho England opposed the whole idea 
of an aerial warfare. The publica- 
tion in one of the London papers that 
Germany was secretly opposing the 
United States proposition for a perma- 
nent court has brought out the fact that 
Germany is working shoulder to shoulder 
with the United States for this proposi- 
tion. Baron von Bieberstein, the Ger- 
man first delegate, even gave out an in- 
terview in which he said that he would 
accept the American proposition in every 
respect except as to the question of ob- 
ligatory arbitration, and Mr. Choate had 
cheerfully accepted his attitude. While 
believing in obligatory arbitration as an 


The Hague 
Conference 
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ideal, he felt that only after the perma- 
nent court had proved itself a success 
and had become fully appreciated 
would it be proper to make ref- 
erence to it obligatory. The court 
will in no sense supervene the Perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration established 
by the Peace Conference of 1899. 
It will be called the International Court 
of Justice, to differentiate it from the 
older court, and will be composed of 
judges, while the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration is composed of diplomats. 
The advantages of the new court will be 
that it will be able to convene within a 
fortnight after a case is brought be- 
fore it, and.that its judges will be paid 
by all the nations, so that a small nation 
will have no hesitancy in referring a dis- 
pute to it on account of the cost. The 
Anglo-German proposition for the estab- 
lishment of a Prize Court is receiving 
some opposition, but it is expected that 
it will eventually pass: In regard to the 


question of the automatic and periodic. 


meetings of the future conference, M. 
Nelidoff, of Russia, has declared that he 
will oppose the British proposition that 
the representative Powers meet at The 
Hague two years previous to the con- 
ference in order to arrange a program. 
M. Nelidoff is of the opinion that such 
a preliminary meeting would start a 
pacifist agitation thruout the world, 
which would be embarrassing to the gov- 
ernments, The American delegation is 
receiving unstinted praise on every side 
for the work they are doing, and some 
critics have even gone so far as to say 
that they have saved the Conference this 
time, as they did the Conference of 1899. 


ot 


It was supposed that when 
be ee the troops were established 

in Belfast that the strike 
was practically at an end and that the 
traffic could be resumed. But the week 
has been one of increased violence and 
disorder which the police have been en- 
tirely unable to control without calling 
in the troops. Workmen were prevented 
by the mobs from entering the reopened 
factories, and drays were attacked by the 
striking dockmen wherever they ap- 
peared. On August oth, roth and 11th 
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the. troops were in constant requisition, 
charging thru the streets with fixed bay- 
onets or drawn swords to clear them of 
the mobs. The police and troops were 
attacked with stones and broken bottles 
from the upper windows of the houses 
and many of them were seriously in- 
jured. In some cases the mob made a 
stand upon the streets and fought with 
clubs and missiles against the charging 
cavalry. Women and children were 
sometimes placed in front to protect the 
men. The bill for the relief and 
restoration of evicted Irish tenants, 
which past the House of Commons re- 
cently, received radical amendments in 
the House of Lords, but was finally past. 
In its new form it is not at all accepta- 
ble to the Government, and doubtless the 
House of Commons will refuse to con- 
cur in the changes, thus scoring another 
grievance against the Upper House. The 
bill providing for the right of appeal in 
cases of convictions for crime similar to 
that existing in civil cases was past 
unanimously by the House of Lords. 


cl 


Teidiiihed tei ho gual ge as usual, 

rought again the never- 
= ending conflicts in the Bal- 
kans between the minor. nationalities, 
which seem determined to secure control 
of the disputed territory by exterminat- 
ing their rivals. In the vilayet of Kos- 
sovo Servian bands raid the Bulgarian 
villages, while on the northeast Bulga- 
rian bands are carrying on a two-handed 
fight against the Servians on the one side 
and on the other against the Greek 
marauders from the south, and the 
Turkish troops keep up a desultory war- 
fare against all three. The Greeks have 
been particularly active of late in creat- 
ing disturbances for the purpose of ex- 
tending northward Greek influence and 
eventually the. Greek frontier. The 
Porte has issued a diplomatic note to the 
Greek Government calling attention to 
the fact that these bands receive financial 
and moral support from Greece, and that 
the good relation between the two States 
is imperilled by their raids. There are 
said to be more than a hundred Greek 
bands of patriotic brigands in the moun- 
tains near Kastoria, from which they 
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make raids on the valleys for the pur- 
pose of driving out the Bulgarian popu- 
lation, pillaging, burning and ravaging 
the villages, carrying off the women and 
torturing the children. Many of the vil- 
lages have been depopulated, either from 
slaughter or immigration to America. 
According to the Miirzsteg program an 
international police under the control of 
a joint Russian and Austro-Hungarian 
Commission is empowered to keep order 
in this turbulent district, but they do not 
seem to have accomplished any decided 
reform. The Civil Agents apparently do 
little more than transmit reports to the 
Inspector-General, Hilmi Pasha. One of 
the English officers engaged in this 
work, Colonel Elliott, was attacked by a 
Bulgarian band at Guredjik and wound- 
ed in the thigh, but was rescued by the 
Turkish troops. It was the intention of 
the Bulgarians to hold him for a ransom. 
At Seres, a town fifty miles northeast of 
Salonika, an intrenched band of Greek 
insurgents was surrounded and almost 
annihilated by the Turkish troops. The 
3ashi-Bazouks took advantage of the 
occasion to pillage and burn the Greek 
houses of the town. Three other Greek 
bands in Macedonia have been similarly 
wiped out. The kidnappers of Robert 
Abbott from his father’s home in Salon- 
ika last March have been captured and 
have confessed. A ransom of $75,000 
was paid them, but the British Govern- 
ment has demanded that this sum be re- 
paid by the Turkish Government. In 
Asiatic Turkey the condition of the 
Armenians has not perceptibly improved. 
Ferid Pasha, who, as Vali of Bitlis, was 
considered responsible for the massacre, 
has been removed, but has been made the 
Vali, or Governor, of Trebizond. He 
was driven out of Bitlis and wounded by 
a Mohammedan mob on account of his 
oppression and cruelty. It is reported 
that most of the money sent him for re- 
lief of the Armenian sufferers was spent 
on his own residence. 


3s 


The northwestern bound- 
ary of Persia; on the 
Turkish frontier, is again 
the scene of border warfare. A body of 
6,000 Turkish troops, with artillery, 
crossed into Persian territory about forty 


‘Turkish Raid 
Into Persia 
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miles beyond what the Persians consider 
the proper boundary, ravaging and burn- 
ing a number of’ villages. Among them 
was the Christian village of Mavaneh, 
where thirty men were killed and sixty 
women and children killed or carried 
off. The Turks afterward drove the 
Persian garrison from an adjacent camp 
and occupied it. The raid was headed 
in the direction of Urumia, a town of 
about 40,000 inhabitants, situated near 
the western shore of the lake of that 
name. Here there is an American Pres- 
byterian college and a seminary for girls, 
and much apprehension was felt in this 
country for the safety of the mission- 
aries. Ambassador Leishman pointed 
out the danger to the Turkish Govern- 
ment and was assured by the Porte that 
orders had been sent to stop the for- 
ward movement of the troops. In re- 
sponse to an appeal from Persia, the 
Russian Ambassador at Constantinople 
joined with the Bfitish Ambassador in 
urging the Sultan to have the boundary 
question settled by peaceful measures. A 
joint force of Russian and British engi- 
neers marked the boundary some forty 
years ago, but the matter has been the 
subject of constant dispute and frequent 
fighting ever since. The affair has given 
occasion for a violent attack upon the 
Government in the new Persian Parlia- 
ment. Prince Firman Firma, Minister 
of Justice, was appointed Governor of 
the Province of Azervijan, where the 
trouble has occurred. Parliament of- 
fered the Prince $75,000 as a defense 
fund, but he declined to accept it,. and 
declared to Parliament that he would 
start immediately for the frontier with 
10,000 men equipped and maintained at 
his own expense. This is a striking 
proof of the revival of Persian patriot- 
ism, which has sé long been extinct. 
All classes, even those who have been 
profiting by corruption and privilege, are 
united in a desire for reforms which will 
secure for Persia a position as an inde- 
pendent nation and free her from the in- 
trigues and rivalry of Russia, Great 
Britain and Getmdany, The parlia- 
mentary cothinittée’ appointed to con- 
sider the plans proposed for the establish- 
ment of a German bank ih Teheran has 
declared that several clauses are quite 
inadmissable. It objects principally to 
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the clauses which provide for the forci- 
ble collection by the authorities of all 
debts due to the bank two months after 
the specified time of payment ; the grant- 
ing of plots of land upon which the bank 
is to erect its buildings; the concession 
of all mines and narrow-gauge railroads 
to the bank, and the granting to the bank 
of preferential rights in the matter of 
concessions for a mortgage bank, irriga- 
tion schemes, water works and other 
undertakings. The Persian papers are 


outspoken against the abuses of the gov- 
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foreigners in the city would soon meet a 
similar fate, the French cruiser “Gali- 
lée” was ordered to that port. The for- 
eign residents had taken refuge in the 
French, Spanish and British consulates, 
which were almost surrounded by Arabs 
and in constant danger. Pasha Mulai 
Amin had, it is said, admitted his inabil- 
ity to maintain order and authorized the 
landing of French troops. Accordingly 
at five o’clock on Sunday morning, 
August 4th, a detachment of fifty French 
marines, in command of an ensign, was 
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ernment. As it has been reported that in 
several cities of Persia girls have been 
sold by destitute parents in order to se- 
cure money to pay taxes, a comic paper 
published a cartoon in which girls were 
hung over the shoulders of the Governor 
of Khurasan just as fowls are brought to 
the market for sale. 
w 
In consequence of 
bie — the murder of eight 
foreigners in Casa- 
blanca and the danger that all the other 


landed. They passed thru the water- 
gate, which was closed behind them, and 
they then found themselves in a narrow 
street confronted by Moorish troops, who 
at once opened fire at them at close range. 
Five of the marines and the ensign were 
wounded. In spite of the fact that the 
ensign was shot thru both hands he or- 
dered his men to fix bayonets and 
charge, which they did, killing 150 Moors 
while forcing their way thru the streets 
to the consulate. As soon as the shots 
were heard the “Galilée” opened fire on 
the city, shelling the native part and de- 
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molishing the Moorish batteries on the 
fortifications. An infuriated mob, com- 
posed of the inhabitants, assisted by the 
tribesmen from outside and the Moorish 
soldiers, began pillaging the city. The 
Jews were massacred by hundreds, the 
children beaten to death and cut to 
pieces, and the women ravished. All 
that was valuable from the stores and 
private houses was carried off by 
Arabs; the Custom House was looted 
and a large part of the city burned. The 
French cruiser “Du Chayla” was sum- 
moned by wireless, and on entering the 
harbor drew up broadside to the beach 
and opened a destructive fire with me- 
linite shells on the mob in the market 
place. The bombardment continued all 
day, and some 2,500 shells were dis- 
charged by the French cruisers. The 
total slaughter of Jews and Moors is re- 
ported at 800. The Spanish cruiser “Don 
Alvaro Bazan” landed a party of troops 
for the protection of the Spanish Con- 
sulate, but did not take part in the bom- 
bardment. When the French ships 
“Gloire,” “Jeanne d’Arc,” “Condé” and 
“Jules Ferry” arrived, 4,000 troops 
were landed ahd encamped outside of the 
town to protect it from the tribesmen, 
who made repeated attacks. The Pasha, 
when called to account by the French for 
the attack on the landing party, replied 
that it was done thru a blunder of the 
customs troops. The French Consul de- 
manded that the offending soldiers 
should be sent in chains to the consulate, 
and this was done. Similar outbreaks of 
fanaticism are apprehended at Rabat, 
Mazagan and other ports, and even 
Tangier is not regarded as safe. 


& 


In accordance with the recent 
imperial edict, all the opium 
dens in Canton and Hongkong 
were closed on August 9th, with great 
rejoicing on the part of the people. The 
streets were decorated with banners and 
paraded by bands of music. China has 
reluctantly given her consent to the 
American propcsal that a joint commis- 
sion of England, France, Germany, Hol- 
land, Japan and the United States in- 
vestigate the whole question of the 
opium trade and production ———Thanh 
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Thai, King of Annam, has been deprived 
of authority by the French Government 
and interned in his palace at Hué. A 
regency of the Council of Ministers, 
under the presidency of the Minister of 
Justice, has been -established. The 
French Resident, who is, of course, the 
real ruler of the kingdom, has had sev- 
eral times to interfere to save the lives 
of the King’s attendants and ministers. 
A year ago the King had seven of his 
wives tortured to death in his presence 

Marcellin Albert, who was recentlv 
the idol of the Midi, has now fallen from 
his pedestal. Since his release from jail 
by the French Government he has been 
received with jeers and hisses by the 
people who a few weeks ago thronged 
by the hundred thousand to see him and 
put themselves under his command. At 


Argeliéres, his home town, he had to 


barricade himself in a house to escape 
the mob, who believed that he had be- 
trayed the cause of the vinegrowers to 
his own profit. The organ of the lib- 
eral Catholics of France, Demain, has 
suspended publication on account of the 
papal syllabus against heresy. The jour- 
nal says: 

“Amid the present confusion the sincerest 
Catholic ideals are so obscured and misunder- 
stood that it is necessary to await the restora- 
tion of calm before resuming work. 

“To the extent to which the decree of the 
Holy Office is applied it will annihilate in the 
Catholic schools exegetic and moral criticism. 
We say ‘to the extent to which it is applied,’ 
because, even at Rome the necessity of aban- 
doning certain of its prohibitions will be evi- 
dent if a dangerous impasse is not soon to be 
reached. To fetter the free exercise of criti- 
cism is to destroy the reason. It only remains 
to be remarked that the elaboration and publi- 
cation of the decree coincide with the introduc- 
tion in our public schools of the study of the 
critical history of religion and especially of the 
origin of Christianity.” 

Prince Scipione Borghese, winner 
in the Pekin-Paris race arrived in Paris 
on August loth, having made the long- 
est automobile run on record. He covered 
the 6,900 miles in exactly two months 
on an Italia car without accident or re- 
pairs except the replacing of a wheel. 
He was escorted into Paris by a squad- 
ron of cavalry and hundreds of auto- 
mobiles. The route was thru the Gobi 
desert, Siberia, Moscow, Posen and 
Berlin, 





True Animal Stories 


{The present controversy on nature fakirs, with Burroughs and Roosevelt for the prose- | 
cution and Long, London, Roberts et al. as defendants, has brought up the old question: 
“Do animals reason or act only fiom instinct?” The discussion promises to be long and 
hot, for opinions range from the extreme of Descartes, who held that animals are merely 
automata, without consciousness or volition, to that of endowing them with human psychol- 
ogy and even superhuman powers of divination. Whenever the question is broached in any 
circle there are as many people ready to bring forward remarkable instances in their own 
experience as when ghosts are mentioned. Knowing that our readers must have many good 
animal stories which they have not been able to tell as often as they liked, we have opened 
the columns of THe INDEPENDENT to them. All the letters we publish were signed and contain 
only the personal observations of the writers; none of the evidence is second hand. Doubt- 


less affidavits can be produced, if necessary. 
matter. 


As for their interpretation, that is another 
We have cut out all philosophizing and attempted explanation, and present the bare 
facts to the jury of our readers without argument. 


We have asked Mr. Hornaday, author 


of “Two Years in the Jungle,” “The American Natural History” and “Camp Fires in the 
Canadian Rockies,” to adda comment on these stories.—Ep1Tor.] 


The Samaritan Badger. 


Not long ago I shot and wounded a badger, 
so that it could not walk. As I walked 
toward it, it began to utter a plaintive growl; 
then another badger got out of a hole close 
by, and, taking the wounded one by the upper 
part of the neck, it succeeded in dragging it 
to the entrance of their home before I got 
there. JoserpH LECLERC. 

Lyons, Kan. 


& 
Foxy. 


Some forty years ago, while fox hunting in 
this (Columbia) county, I saw a gray fox 
climb a tree to a hight of about twenty feet. 
The tree was a small black oak, the lowest 
limbs of which were within five or six feet of 
the ground. The animal was hard pressed 
by the dogs, and it was a case of “any port 
in a storm.” My companion on that occasion, 
an old fox hunter, expressed great surprise 
at the incident, declaring it to be unique in 
his experience. It certainly was in mine, 

A Ketitocc (M.D.). 


Portace, Wis. 


& 
A Practical Joker. 


A certain Tabby, with whom I was well 
_acquainted, and. whose useful life ended a few 
‘years ago, showed one day a most decided 
sense of humor. She came running in from 
the garden in great excitement, carrying some- 
thing in her mouth, purring and calling to the 
other cats to come and share her treasure. 
She waited until they had all assembled, six 
or eight of them. Then she proudly laid down 
before their eager eyes—a little, old, dried-u 
pear! I can see her victims now walking o 
m disgust at the deception, while Tabby 
straightened herself up, watching them and 
giving her tail a few switches, which was her 
way of laughing. 

Mary Leste Irwin. 

New York City. 


His Lost Foot. 


My father, who was a constant reader of 
THE INDEPENDENT for many years, while liv- 
ing at Ashland, N. J., had a dog named 
“Watch.” He was of mixed breed, with his 
bull blood probably the most prominent. 

One day while out in the hay field where 
they were cutting grass with a two-horse 
mowing machine, “Watch,” unnoticed by the 
driver, ran in front of the knife, and before 
the machine could be stopped his foot was 
cut off. We bandaged it the best we could, 
and it soon healed, so he could hobble around 
quite well. About a year afterward, while 
out in the same field, at the place of the ac- 
cident, “Watch” found his old foot and car- 
ried it home. He lay down on the grass near 
us with the remains of the old foot before 
him. The foot, tho dried, was so preserved 
that there was no doubt that it was the old 
foot. He seemed to want to get it to grow on 
again or wanted us to help him. His dejected, 
sad and sorrowful appearance was very im- 
pressive, and there was no doubt he was shed- 
ding tears. J. M. Eserr. 

Grentocnu, N. J. 


st 
A Groundhog Case. 


“Boss” was a mixture of English bull and 


Scotch terrier. I was living in Eastern Ohio, 
where groundhogs are plentiful. The ground- 
hog’s hole goes down at an angle of forty to fifty 
degrees to the proper depth and then turns 
slightly up for the last foot or two. My 
brothers and I had located one in his hole 
and had* dug down about three feet and could 
just see the tip of Mr. Groundhog’s nose as 
he squared himself for the fight. Then “Boss” 
was let in. He ran down and stuck his head 
into the hole, but could not turn his head up 
enough to get his mouth open and get hold 
of the groundhog. The result was that he 
came out with his nose all slit up by the 
groundhog’s teeth. He cocked his head to one 
side and looked intently into the hole. Pres- 
ently he snorted the blood from his nostrils, 
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turned deliberately over on his back and slid 
down into the hole head foremost, got a 

hold on Mr. Groundhog, kicked and wriggled 
his way back up out of the hole as proud a 
bull-terrier as ever you saw. 

I am willing to make affidavit to the truth 
of the above at any time, and it can also be 
verified by either or both of my brothers, still 
“living in Ohio. Tuomas W. KEENAN. 
SHENANDOAH, Ia. 


& 
Getting Rid of a Rival. 


Here is a little incident, to the exact, un- 
exaggerated truth of which the members of 
two families will willingly make affidavit. 

“Frisky” was just a little fluffy, ordinary 
dog, without a pedigree, and not credited with 
the possession of remarkable intelligence,.. but 
with two traits of character strongly devel- 
oped—an inordinate desire for being petted 
and a most intense jealousy. 

My son, who lived about two blocks away, 
had a pug pup which he frequently brought 
with him when he called on us. The pug, 
being at the cute and cunning age, naturally 
received a good deal of attention from the 
members of the family, much to the disgust 
of “Frisky.” On one occasion my son and 
his wife had occasion to leave the city for a 
couple of days, and the pug was left in our 
care. “Frisky” tolerated, with a very bad 
grace, the company of the pug, and tried to 
appear indifferent to the attention his little 
rival received. This continued for two days, 
when he suddenly changed his tactics. He 
made friends with the little fellow, and, after 
gaining his confidence, lured him out of the 
house. Then engaging him in play, he en- 
ticed him, by degrees, away from the house 
until he had led him all the way to my son’s 
residence, where he left him and trotted com- 
placently home, seemingly much gratified in 
the fact that he had piloted away the object 
of his jealousy. J. W. Warr. 

Jouret, Ix. 

& 


The Handsome Duckling. 


Some years ago, on a farm at Noroton, Conn., 
I had a young duck, spotless white and very 
pretty. My attention was drawn to this par- 
ticular duck, first, because she always looked 
cleaner and neater than the other ducks, and 
secondly, because the other ducks were al- 
ways persecuting her and always trying to 
ruffle her feathers. And after each fight the 
white duck would steer straight for the pond, 
where, standing at the edge of the water and 
using the water as a mirror, she would, in a 
few minutes, efface all traces of the fight and 
look spick and span again. 

One day,. to my amazement, this duck 
showed up with a black necktie tied around 
her neck, the loop hidden under the feathers 
but the bow showing straight in front. — It 
certainly looked pretty, and I thought at first 
that some one had tied it on the duck for 
fun, but on examining the tie, I found that 
it was simply a short loop of heavy twine, 
which had, presumably, been pulled off a pack- 
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age without being untied, and which, I be- 
lieve, the duck herself must have found and 
pulled over her head. - ee? 

The jealousy of the other ducks was terrific, 
and the poor duck became more persecut 
than ever. The necktie was always the chief 
point of attack, and the white duck would 
each time emerge from the fight with the bow 
twisted around on the back of her neck and 
the strings pulled out of shape. But each time 
—and I personally watched the. performance 
more than ten times—she would go to her 
mirror, and, first of all, pull her beloved tie 
back into its right position; then pull at the 
strings until the bow was again tied just right, 
then smooth the neck feathers.over the loop, 
efface all other traces of the fight and would 
then again show herself to an admiring world 
in all her glory. 

This lasted for about three weeks. Then 
the other ducks succeeded in pulling the tie 
to pieces. 

I may add, on my honor as a gentleman, 
that every word I have written represents my 
personal observations without any exaggera- 
tion. Vicco C. Esertin. 

New York City. 


& 


“He Followed Them 
Day.” 


Time, about 5 o’clock p. m.; a hot summer 
afternoon. Place, Nelson, Mo., where I was a 
banker at the time. Dramatis personae, J. L. 
Woodbridge; a pet crow, nearly grown, and 
our house cat. 

I was sittin 
resting on the 


to School One 


on my east porch, my feet 


nisters, paper in my lap, rest- 
ing after my day’s work. Nobody else in 
sight, everything still and quiet. Our cat was 
asleep on the front steps, some ten féet away, 
on the second step from the ground, with her 
tail hanging over the edge of the step. 

The crow was out on the lawn, under the 


* trees, some thirty feet away, moving restlessly 


around, hunting bugs and mischief. It caught 
sight of the cat and the pendant tail, and by 
a series of long, quick hops, reached the cat 
and vigorously seized the tail in its mouth. 
The cat jumped some three feet straight up 
in the air, lit on her feet, and then gazed 
around with an astounded, dazed expression, 
to see how the trouble came about. 

She soon located the crow, standing with 
its solemn, corvine expression just by; and 
then turned, and in slow trot started down 
the walk toward the gate. The crow started 
after, in a succession of slow hops; soon 
caught up, and as fast as he could do so, 
snapped at the tail of the retreating cat; keep- 
ing it up till the accelerated motion of the éat 
carried her out of reach. Then the crow 
quietly resumed his bug and mischief hunting. 

When school commenced, a month after- 
ward, that same crow soon missed the chil- 
dren. After some days, he located them at the 
school building half a mile away, by follow- 
ing them up. He spent most of his time (as 
he could fly well by then) over at the school 
house. He would perch on the lowered upper 
sash of the window; would frequently become 
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noisy, when he would be driven away by order 
of the teacher. One day he caught sight of 
some colored crayons lying on the teacher’s 
desk, well back in the school room, and made 
a sudden dash from his perch on the window, 
seized a crayon, and flew out in triumph. 
J. L. Woopsrince. 
MarsHati, Mo. 


a 
The Bachelor Maid Kissed. 


“That “Helen,” our family cat, reasons, we 
think, to be proved by all her daily walk and 
clever “stunts.” I might mention the indubit- 
able evidence she gives of knowing and re- 
membering people, and of regarding them with 
affection or the reverse. I might tell, too, 
how she has learned that sitting up like a 
little dog, with fore paws gently drooping, 
usually secures her what she wishes, or how. 
when this mute appeal is unnoticed, she walks 
forward on her hind legs, softly slaps you 
with one paw, and then backs away again to 
resume her pose of graceful patience. But 
probably*the most noteworthy act of her life 
is the one which I am about to relate: 

As her table manners are of the most lady- 
like character, she frequently eats her meals 
with the family, either in somebody’s lap or 
seated in a chair of her own, with her paws 
resting politely on the table’s edge. She was 
breakfasting in my lap one morning, when she 
so far forgot the prescriptions of etiquet as 
to reach up and seize the meat from the fork 
which I was conveying to my mouth. In 
shocked surprise I administered a very mild 
box on the ear by way of reproof, but the 
effect was beyond all proportion to the blow. 
She never seems to take to heart even very 
rigorous cuffs bestowed by the man of the 
house, evidently regarding them as a normal 
and salutary part of life’s discipline (for her 
various vaudeville accomplishments have not 
been acquired without some “laying on of 
hands” by her master in the intervals of his 
professional duties). But corporal punish- 
ment applied by a guest, and that, too, a hith- 
erto notoriously “easy mark’ for all her cat 
blandishments, she recognized as an insult and 
an indelicate arrogation of family privileges. 
She jumped down from my lap, walked out 
of the dining room and out of the house, nor 
would she come in for another meal or ap- 
proach me during the entire day. But after 
I had gone to my room, at bedtime, I was 
surprised by a plaintive “meow” at my door, 
and “Helen” entered. She held distinctly 
aloof, however, for some ten minutes, when 
I chanced to sit down upon a low chair to 
take off my shoes. She then slowly ap- 
proached, ‘walked around me a few times, still 
with melancholy little meows, but finally sprang 
into my lap, and then, placing a paw upon 
each of my shoulders, she put her mouth up 
to mine—precisely like a repentant child who 
would “kiss and make up.” And when I had 
responded with such foolish endearments as 
the occasion inspired, she curled up and purred 
her satisfaction in my lap until I carried her 
down to her bed in the kitchen. 

It was our first and last misunderstanding. 

THe BacHELor Man. 
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My Horse and Dog. 


When I..was a very young man I. began 
practicing medicine in a \small country, town, 
and as an assistant, I bought me a three-year- 
old, remarkably well bred colt. Having plenty 
of leisure, I took great interest in training 
this colt to do many things, and during the 
twelve years I used him he became more noted 
thruout the surrounding country than myself. 
He was an animal of remarkable intelligence, 
doing many things from training alone, and 
many which seemed to me to be the result 
of his development mentally by that system 
of training, and which I can only call reason, 
as he seemed to act on his own initiative, I 
call to mind several of these. The first I 
will mention was once when he was being led 
behind a wagon. In crossing a country bridge 
the hind wheels of the wagon broke one of 
the floor planks, and the piece dropped out, 
leaving a hole a foot wide and several feet 
long, across the bridge. I expected to see 
him act from instinct and pull back, or get- 
ting frightened put one or more feet in the 
hole. Instead he looked down quickly, hesi- 
tated an instant, and then jumped his two 
front feet over, stopped and waited until the 
wagon had moved forward, looking sideways 
all the time at the big hole, now between his 
front and back feet, and then when he had 
plenty of room in front, jumped his hind feet 
over. Those who have tried to lead a horse 
over a bridge with a hole in it will appreciate 
this. He made no effort to avoid going over. 
Another time I had bought a cow, and as the 
man from whom I bought her assured me she 
would lead, I got on my horse and went after 
her. She led all right, until I was several hun- 
dred yards from her home, then balked, and 
I oak not pull her along; when I tried to 
drive her she would only drive toward her 
home, and soon worried myself and horse bad- 
ly. I finally concluded to try to lead her on 
foot, as I knew my horse would follow. What 
was my surprise and satisfaction to see my 
horse at once, as soon as I took the lead, back 
his ears and attack that cow. She was so 
willing to lead then that I had to walk fast 
to keep ahead. In a short time we were far 
enough ahead of the horse for her to dare 
to stop again. As soon as he was near enough 
he again made his attack on her and continued 
to do so every titne she stopped, until she was 
safely in my lot. He did this on his own 
initiative. 

From boyhood I have loved to hunt. When 
a boy I had two dogs, one of them especially 
intelligent. When hunting rabbits this dog 
would invariably catch Brer Rabbit. His sys- 
tem was this: The two dogs coming to a small 
brier patch or brush pile, with as little noise 
as possible, this dog would run around on to 
the far side and stop, every muscle tense, 
watching and listening, every faculty wide 
awake. The other dog of slower ideas fol- 
lowed his hereditary instinct, and entered the 
thicket or nosed in the brush pile; of coursé, 
driving the game before him, to emerge and 
be captured by his more intelligent companion. 
Did this dog reason it all out? 

Was it understood between them that the 
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active, quick little fellow was not to drive, but 

leave that part to the larger, slower one? At 

any rate that was their system. -It is exactly 

the same system pursued by two human rab- 

bit hunters. If reason in the human, what is 

it in the dog? W. O. Lanopon. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL, 


The Ferocious Feline. 


Two cats, fighting by daylight a battle royal, 
in a back yard, one defending his own ter- 
ritory, the other an invader from territory 
lying west across the street, upon which the 
premises fronted, were separated by a broom 
in the hands: of a woman, mistress of the 
defending cat. The invader, frightened, and 
somewhat disabled, reached a line fence on 
the north and leaped over it into an adjoin- 
ing yard appurtenant to a neighboring house, 
also fronting on the street mentioned. From 
this adjoining yard he had, as the defending 
cat must have known from long residence in 
the neighborhood, two avenues of escape that 
were better than any others, one leading east 
to an alley in the rear, the other, the direct 
route to his own home, through a passageway 
between the two houses reached by a gate- 
way and leading west to the street in front. 
If the gate were open, as it usually was, the 
latter was the easiest and most natural way 
out, but the fugitive ran east to the alley in 
the rear, altho compelled to cross a second 
fence in so doing. His enemy, “neither lag 
nor lame,” attempted to follow in direct pur- 
suit, but was headed off by his mistress and 
the broom before he could reach the first 
fenee, a solid board structure, thru which 
he could not see. The pursuing cat, finding 
his way thus barred and having no means of 
knowing which direction. his enemy had taken, 
turned, without a moment’s hesitation, and 
dashing thru a gateway, ran at the top of 
his speed along the south side and across the 
west front of the house, back of which the 
fight had occurred, to the mouth of the pass- 
ageway mentioned, from which he evidently 
thought his foe was likely to emerge. Arriv- 
ing at the strategic point, seeing nothing of 


the enemy and seeming to realize at once that 
the latter had taken another direction and 
made good his ‘escape, he “smoothed his 
wrinkled front” and went about his ordinary 
affairs. Knowing by experience that his mis- 
tress would not hurt him, he was without the 
slightest fear of her and was certainly not 
moved by any desire to escape, when he ran 
around the house. The invader had often be- 
fore crossed the street to do battle; and it 
seemed to be plain, at the time, that the de- 
fending cat anticipated a retreat along. the 
usual line of advance, which was also the 
natural, and, under conditions then to be as- 
sumed, the easiest line of escape. The swift 
decision to seize the strategic point, the ex- 
isting reasons-for the maneuver, and its prompt 
execution, were all in evidence, and, it ap- 
pears to me, warranted the same inferences 
that would have been drawn had the actor 
been human. Why or upon what ground the 
maneuver of the defending cat should be at- 
tributed to mere instinct, I am unable to per- 
ceive. 

The accompanying diagram will make clear 
the military operations described. 

W. F. Sporrswoop. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


st 
“Watch” and a Squirrel. 


One day in early summer, a number of years 
ago, the writer, accompanied by another Wil- 
liston student, rowed across the Connecticut 
River to observe a forest fire which was rag- 
ing upon Mt. Holyoke. 

It was here that our attention was attracted 
by the frantic chattering of a squirrel. We 
located the little animal, which proved to be 
of the common, red variety, where it clung 
to the trunk of a large tree. The reason for 
the squirrel’s distress was at once obvious. 
A thin line of flame had crept up against the 
wind thru the moldering vegetation until now 
the squirrel’s place of refuge was completely 
hemmed in. The squirrel evidently realized 
his desperate situation. Fortunately, the un- 
derbrush thru which the fire was creeping 
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was too green to burn readily, and a plunge 
forward, with a high leap over the flames, 
brought the writer, without undue risk, to the 
tree upon which the squirrel was marooned. 
At my approach the little animal sprang down 
upon my shoulder and sought refuge under 
the folds of my coat. It remained there per- 
fectly quiet until we reached the hotel, where 
I placed it in a box prepared for its recep- 
tion. It should be remembered that this was 
a wild squirrel, one of the hunted, with every 
instinct antagonistic to man. The animal was 
uninjured and apparently had not been affected 
by smoke. Yet I handled it without gloves 
and met with no resistance, nor did it at- 
tempt to. escape. 

Again, there was our dog, “Watch,” a 
marvelous woodchuck dog and a wonderful 
fighter. I believe, when in his prime, he could 
have licked three times his weight in wild- 
cats. He was of uncertain pedigree, a tawny, 
short-haired animal with mouse-colored jowls; 
weight, forty pounds; short, muscular legs, a 
tremendous chest and a body almost as long 
as a dachshund’s. I have never seen one like 
him. I think he knew the location of every 
woodchuck hole in the whole countryside. 
He would watch patiently from a distance 
while the woodchuck engrossed with his clover 
fed further and further from home. At the 
proper time the dog, taking advantage of 
every tree, haycock or other obstruction, would 
work his’ way to within what he considered 
striking distance, and then make a dive for 
it. An ordinary dog would have darted 
straight for the woodchuck. This “Watch” 
never did. His sole objective was the wood- 
chuck’s hole. I have observed these stalk- 
ings many times, and it rarely happened that 
he failed to meet the rodent at the threshold 
of his lodgings and to return with the spoils. 
But “Watch” grew old and his killings less 
frequent. A heavy dog tax was levied upon 
the community. The New England conscience 
does not adapt itself readily to the mainten- 
ance of animals which have survived their 
period of usefulness. It was determined that 
“Watch” should be surrendered to the deputy 
sheriff who acted in the capacity of local dog 
catcher. 

A sawmill three miles away formed one of 
the appurtenances of the old homestead. 
Chere was a family there who cooked for the 
mill hands and Canadian-French wood chop- 
pers. Here was a possible haven of refuge. 
“Watch” occasionally followed the teams from 
the farm to the mill and back again, but never 
spent the night there. 

I gathered the old dog to my arms, the 
arms of a boy, and pleaded with him. “Go 
up to the mill, ‘Watch,’ and stay. They are 
going to kill you if you stay here. Go to the 
mill. Go to the mill and stay.” I repeated 
it, Over and over. I felt that I must make 
him understand. 

That day “Watch” disappeared. No one 
chanced to be going to the mill for several 
days, yet a mill hand, who came to the house 
a days later, reported that “Watch” was 
there. 


“Watch” never came to the home place 
again. A few weeks later he was killed in 
a fight with other dogs. It was just the sort 
of death the old dog would have chosen, 

Why did he go to the mill and remain there? 
Did he understand and reason, or was it all 
blind chance; a mere coincidence? 

Freperick W. HAwkKEs. 

New York City. 


“And the Dish Ran Away with the 
Spoon.” 


Our cow is a black Jersey, orphaned in 
babyhood, her mother having been killed by 
the cars. She had a stable in her pasture to 
which access was gained by turning an or- 
dinary doorknob. In a very short time she 
learned to turn that doorknob with her mouth 
and the only way of keeping her in was. to 
fasten the door with a hook on the outside. 
She soon put her knowledge of doorknobs to 
another use. When the flies begin to bother her 
in the middle of the day, she would go and 
open that door, walk in and shut it after her, 
there to remain in comparative darkness till 
the cool of the evening, when she would open 
the door and walk out again to feed. 

Altho her tail is large and long, she seems 
to regard it as a secondary fly-brush, the more 
important one being a long leafy branch or 
corn stalk or tall weed held in the mouth and 
swung vigorously back and forth across the 
back, up and down the sides and around the 
front legs. 

If hitched by a chain at her*stall she would 
take it off as soon as left to herself. As she 
didn’t make a nuisance of this ability, and 
we were afraid of increasing her difficulties 
for fear she might hurt herself we gave up 
hitching. 

She was given provender in a pail placed in 
her manger. In eating it she always man- 
aged to spill a little into the manager, so, 
having lapped out the pail, she would take its 
bail in her mouth and toss the pail out be- 
hind her in order to get a better chance to 
lap out the manger. his, tending to daub 
and otherwise injure the pail, there ensued 
a struggle between us, which resulted in her 
setting the pail carefully over to the other 
side of the manger, which ended all trouble 
on that score. Her pasture is partly on a 
hillside, and when given anything in a pail and 
she sees the pail is in danger of going over, 
she will take it by the bail and place it on 
a more level spot. : 

When hitched out to feed by a nose-halter 
and chain, she would feed her circle, then, if 
not changed, she would, if the pin projected 
above ground, wind the chain round close to 
her nose and pull it up. Sometimes she could 
get loose and sometimes she couldn’t, but if 
any one found her wound up, she would look 
so pathetic, that the only thing one could have 
the heart to do was to move her to a nice 
new grassy place. 

The cow seems to understand a great deal 
more than one would suppose of ordinary 
conversation, and doesn’t lack in ability to ex- 
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press her own thoughts and feelings. One day, 
for a wonder, when she was busily feeding at 
the other end of the pasture, I put some corn 
in her manger without her seeing me; but 
she saw me soon after and came up to see 
what I was about. Shelling beans didn’t seem 
to appeal to her, altho she enjoyed my com- 
pany; so she closed her eyes and went to 
chewing her cud, the most sleepy, inattentive 
looking cow one ever saw. Meanwhile I went 
on shelling beans and talking to the chickens, 
without her appearing to give the least at- 
tention. She looked so very inert that, speak- 
ing for my own amusement, without gesture 
or emphasis or any notion she would notice 
my remark, I said: “Mooly, there is corn in 
your. crib, if you only knew it.” The trans- 
formation was instantaneous. Opening her 
eyes, she turned quickly around and ran up 
the hill behind her to the stable, from which 
she didn’t emerge till the last spear of corn 
was eaten. 

All these doings show a motive connected 
in some way with the pleasure or amusement 
of the cow, but the act that made me think 
of writing this seemed to have no _ other 
motive than a love of order or a desire to 
assist me. My cow is extremely orderly and 
systematic. Everything that she has anything 
to do with has to be done just so. I had 
dipped her a large pail of water from the 
spring branch by means of a 10-pound corn- 
syrup pail, which had lost its bail, and fearing 
there was not enough I filled .the syrup pail 
also, carrying them to where she was hitched 
out under a tree. When she had lowered the 
water in the big pail sufficiently, I poured in 
the water from the little pail, placing it a 
yard or more away on the other side of the 
tree and nearly at the limit of her chain and 
starting around the corner of the house for 
milking stool and pail.’ Returning, I found 
the little pail had been brought back from 
round the tree and placed right side up in 
the big pail. She had seen me stack pails 


that way when I had several to carry away, 
and had decided to help me that much. 
(Miss) A. E, Futter. 


East CHATTANOOGA, TENN. . 
& 
The Comments of a Naturalist. 


Sincerely do I hope that I may live to see 
the day when the great American public will 
know universally, and cheerfully admit, that 
regarding the intelligence of wild animals, the 
truth is much more wonderful, and also more 
interesting, than the cheap, claptrap inventions 
of the nature fakirs. The truth gives food 
for unlimited thought and reflection; the silly 
dreams of Long and his kind only sully the 
fountain of nature knowledge, and leave the 
believer with many things to unlearn. 

The day is fast approaching when all nat- 
vralists will agree that the most interesting 
feature of any wild animal is its mind. The 
question: “Do animals reason?” is no question 
at all. It is idle to argue the existence or 
non-existence of a fact that is clearly evident 
to millions of intelligent persons. Of course 
animals reason—more or less—according to the 
mental capacity of the individual, just as 
men do, 

Students of animal psychology must study 
the principles of evidence. They must learn 
to weigh testimony and to discriminate be- 
tween cold fact and friendly imagination, but 
always bearing in mind that even in nature 
truth is stranger than fiction, At the same 
time, however, the sane mind must know that 
wild animals are less intelligent than human 
beings, that their knowledge is not super- 
human, that they are not mind readers and 
that there are bounds beyond which their rea- 
soning powers do not pass. And let all the 
world beware of the man who would have you 
believe that he knows the minds of wild ani- 
mals as intimately as God Himself. 

Witiiam T. Hornapay. 

New Yorx Cry. 


‘Winnipeg 


BY SARA H. BIRCHALL 


Hal, men! 


Upon my roughly paven streets 


I feel the pressure of your eager feet, 

The firmly planted feet of marching men 

Turned westward to the wheatlands and the trail. 
Hail! sons of England from the ancient isles. 
Hail! men of Ireland’s rainy, purple: coast. 

Hail! Yankee, ranchman, miner from the hills. 
Hail! weary peasant shrinking from the knout. 
Hail, men! from East or West, howe’er you come, 
Bent beneath loads and knotted with long toil, 
Or young and clear-eyed, with outreaching hands, 
I give you welcome from my golden gates. 


I give you welcome—welcome unto toil, 
And freedom, and the illimitable sky. 


Cuicaco, Inn. 


re a 





Is Cupid a Convention? 


BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 


AutTHor or “Women AND Economics,” 


an exaggerated worship of the 
little blind god? 

This fat child with a ribbon on— 
wingleted, and sometimes infelicitously 
crowned with a silk hat—is he not large- 
ly a convention, poetic and pictorial ? 

It is heresy to say so, no doubt, but we 
have been such daring and successful 
heretics in other lines, we need not fear 
a flicker of infidelity in this. 

If the continual appearance of this en- 
gaging infant in our publications, either 
in ceaseless illustration or the as insistent 
reiterance of the “heart interest” in 
every story, is to be taken as any indica- 
tion of the facts, then we should find our 
common daily lives -continuously domi- 
nated by this cne influence. 

Are they? 

Young people, while their first love af- 
fair throws the universe out of focus. 
would promptly answer “Yes!” and 
many older people, with some second, 
third or even Jater instalment of the ten- 
der passion causing them to commit mad 
antics on the front pages of newspapers, 
would doubtless agree with them—while 
the fit was on. 

But these young people, married and 
settled, or these older people, laboriously 
divorced and triumphantly rewedded— 
do they not then find that life is many 
years long, and is governed by more than 
one impulse? 

As a matter of fact the work a man 
does is his main interest in life ; whether 
he is George Washington or John 
Smith. 

Was our great first President, do you 
think, led by the nose by this shirtless 
darling with the bow and arrow? 

That he mav from time to time have 
- acknowledged his presence is not denied ; 
but is the proportionate weight of this 
one emotion, as compared with love of 
country, with the sense of duty, with 
friendship and legitimate ambition—as 
great as our popular convention would 
lead us to suppose ? 

The life of John Smith, on the other 


A RE we not somewhat obsessed by 


“Tue Home,” ETc. 


hand, may not be directed by such high 
aims as those of the Father of his Coun- 
try; but the factor of business interest, 
of political aspiration, perhaps, and of 
devotion to his work, surely modify his 
life more continuously than the attacks 
of Dan Cupid. 

We would wish to give even the devil 
his due ;. but venture to affirm that this 
young deity is overrated as an influence 
in human affairs, and that his presenta- 
tion should be confined as a rule to a 
special field of picture, verse and fiction, 
and to his own peculiar vehicle—the 
Valentine. 

With our amazing acquiescence in any 
well-expressed opinion, we have long 
meekly accepted the epigram “All the 
world loves a lover.” 

Ye-es—there is 3 sense of sympathy, 
also proverbially expressed—“A fellow 
feeling makes us wondrous kind.” We 
sympathize with any universal feeling, 
and this is certainly universal. It is not 
limited even to humanity, but forms a 
dominating force in the development of 
species from the beginning. 

Our distinction is that we have other 
factors in our uplifting; social evolution 
proceeds along lines far removed from 
those of the animals below us. 

They breathe—and we breathe; they 
eat—and we cat; they are relentlessly 
governed by the force, airily typified in 
our robust infant archer—and we also 
fall under his sway. 

But whereas they have nothing farther 
to modify them, we have the whole range 
of human feeling; the varied interaction 
of social forces, wider and stronger as 
the ages pass. 

We are swayed by ambition, for in- 
stance, to a terrible degree ; we are led 
around the world by the exploring pas- 
sion, or held rigidly to earth by a natural 
submission to economic necessity. 

The scientific spirit lifts us forward, 
the iron clamps of tradition hold us back; 
religion enlightens and advances us— 
sometimes ; or we see whole nations dark 
and stationary under the same influence. 
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Such a great social force as education 
does more to advance humanity in a cen- 
tury than does Master Cupid in a thou- 
sand years. 

Yet now has arisen a school of phil- 
osophers and advisers, who are con- 
vinced that what we need is to give way 
absolutely to the life force—so as to have 
better people born on earth. For these 
the Love-god would reign supreme, the 
ruling deity of life. 

The poets, almost to a man (and large- 
ly followed by the women among them), 
maintain this tradition, the painters side 
with them to a considerable extent, and 
writers of fiction have built up a vast pile 
of literature in which there is no interest 
to speak of beyond the “old, old story.” 

This is natural enough; for the novel- 
ist is the lineal descendant of the bard 
and minstrel, the troubadour and trou- 
vere of earlier days. 

Those private retainers of great lords 
were naturally obliged to please their 
masters, and they sang the ballad and 
twanged the lute in celebration of the 
only interest of those feudal dignitaries 
—love and war. 


The men fought and made love; the 
women were things to be fought for and 
made love to; the minstrel celebrated the 
prowess of one and the beauty of the 
other continually ; and the novelist, for a 
long time, merely accepted this tradition 


of his art and followed it. But fiction is 
too great an art to be limited forever to 
one department of life ; and in time arose 
such masters as Charles Dickens to give 
us something more than love stories. 

Here was at last a story about human 
life—not merely one chapter in it; about 
people, all kinds of people, not merely 
lovers ; and the immense and lasting pop- 
ularity of his work rests on this fact. 
What we remember in Dickens’s work 
is not the slender thread of “heart in- 
terest” which was woven in with many 
others, but the larger interests of the hu- 
man heart, which appeal to us all from 
childhood to old age. 

As this branch of literature develops 
it constantly widens its range of study 
and treatment; and there are many of 
the later workers in fiction who have 
turned their backs completely on the 
earlier convention, and given us book on 
book, of vivid power and beauty, in 
which there is no “heart interest” what- 
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ever. Stevenson and Kipling are splen- 
did examples of this; and, in his own 
charming way, Frank Stockton. 

The eager way in which a world of 
men seized upon these tales of life and 
people, life that went on before marriage, 
after marriage, or utterly without mar- 
riage, and all its preceding and succeed- 
ing emotions—this ought to be a lesson 
to the editor. 

The success of a book like “David 
Harum” (with its tenuous and labored 
love story foisted upon it by the pub- 
lisher), of “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch,” of “Looking Backward,” or, to 
take a still longer step, of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” these show that humanity is 
moved by more forces than one, and in- 
terested in their description. 

We have a deep, unsatisfied hunger 
for expression that is not to be assuaged 
by the eternal twanging of one string. 

One after another bursts out the prob- 
lem novel and the problem play; one 
after another the magazines present new 
kinds of tales, tales of mining camps and 
South American speculation; of wild 
Western impostors and of amusing sail- 
ors of the United States Navy; of little 
Jews at school or the horrors of the 
meat business. Life today is far too big, 
too broad, too fascinating and swift in 
motion for us to be continually amused 
and kept quiet by the kind of story 
which satisfied a simpler age. 

No one can study the progress of lit- 
erature without seeing this, at least if 
they study fairly. Yet against this nor- 
mal development of life and art stands 
the traditional attitude of the dealer in 
literary wares, be he publisher, editor or 
seller of newspapers. Some of our worst 
newspapers, actuated by precisely the 
common knowledge of the weaknesses 
and habits of the more primitive mind, 
incessantly smear the “heart interest” 
over the news of the day, like a poor cook 
with an onion. “The woman in the 
case” is exploited in headline and picture, 
exaggerated, distorted, invented bodily, 
to appeal to the only taste they recognize. 

This morbid insistence on one life- 
motive is carried to its worst excess in 
the “decadent” school of writers, paint- 
ers and musicians; an excess, a distor- 
tion which shows convincingly how 
weary is the world of what once amused 
and thrilled it, 
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The simpler love stories of earlier days 
now appeal only to children or to those 
whose novels are few and far between. 
Those who read many are _ inevitably 
wearied of a single monotonous theme, 
and demand other entertainment. 

The entertainer unfortunately knows 
no other theme, and finding his confec- 
tion appeal but dully to the jaded 
palate, he forthwith adds to the strength 
of the concoction, makes it richer, hotter, 
more highly seasoned. For a while this 
held us, only to produce the same weari- 
ness by its ceaseless repetition. Then the 
distracted confectioner, knowing no dish 
but this, finding it no longer popular, 
either weak or strong, proceeds to let it 
grow sour and stale—ferment to beady 
foam or horrible decay. 

If we no longer want the love story 
simple and easy, they give us the love 
story complex and difficult. If we weary 
of it pleasant and satisfying, it becomes 
unpleasant and disappointing. If we tire 
of the natural and healthy, the virtuous 
and normal, then appears the unnatural 
and diseased, the vicious and abnormal 
of every degree. 

Now, as a matter of fact, the world 
has made more progress than it is con- 
scious of, and its awakening conscious- 
ness is dulled and retarded by the con- 
tinued prominence of its antiquated con- 
ventions. The reason the American peo- 
ple move faster than others is precisely 
because they left behind them so many 
old customs when they came to the new 
land. 

But the conventions of literature and 
art remained in force when those of poli- 
tics and religion were laid aside; and the 
older countries often go beyond us in 
progress in those departments of life. 

Still, we are willing to change when we 
see the line of advance, and if once our 
writers waken to the fact that social 
evolution brings new matter for descrip- 
tion, and new tastes to appreciate it, they 
will pour forth good work in the new 
lines. Then the exploiter of literary labor 
must learn the same truth and enlarge 
his field of vision as to “what the public 
wants.” 

The main market for the fiction writer 
is changing fast. Time was when the 
young girl had no emotions or interests 
beyond the not impossible HE; and as for 
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older women—they were not considered 
at all. Now we have an immense num- 
ber of able-minded women, no longer 
“young,” but by no means “old,” just 
women, quite permanently women, as 
men are men. 

They like fiction, as we all do, but do 
not like it to treat only of one part of 
their lives—which indeed used to be all 
of them, but is so no longer. 

Men also read fiction, and like it to 
present life—not a single part and always 
the same part, but life in general. 

Even the young girl—“Little Ellie of 
the Swan’s Nest”—has become a differ- 
ent person. There is a “lover on a red- 
roan steed” in her picture, no doubt, but 
he does not cover all the canvas. 

She is interested in love stories, natu- 
rally, but she would like, if she had them, 
vivid tales of girls who established their 
independence; who amicably overruled 
shortsighted or selfish parents; who car- 
ried on successful friendships; who 
achieved success in their chosen profes- 
sions, and then—blessing and crown of 
the personal life, attained love, too. 

That is what we want. Not love as 
all of life—disproportionate, out of draw- 
ing, morbidly exaggerated; but love as 
part of life, center and foundation of the 
personal relationships, and necessary 
base for the larger and more engrossing 
social relationships. 

The further development of humanity 
naturally depends on harmonious, health- 
ful and haprv conditions for individuals ; 
but a modern human being, a civilized 
human being, is overpoweringly com- 
pelled to be in his right place in the social 
order; to be doing the right work in the 
right way; to help society up, not hold 
it down; and such a being cannot say 
with the poet that “Love is enough.” 

It is not enough. It is essential; but 
so is food or sleep or air to breathe— 
absolutely essential, but by no means 
enough. ; 

It is no longer true, if it ever was, that 
the happy lover, attaining the beloved ob- 
ject, should count “the world well lost” 
for that great end. 

The world is the main object ; to know 
it, to love it, to serve it wisely and nobly ; 
and in this great work of life our little 
friend Cupid is a means—not an end, 

New York City, 





THE AMPHITHEATER WHERE THE CEREMONIES TOOK PLACE. 


The workman in the center is preparing the foundation for the cornerstone on the spot where it was 
during the ceremony, and near the spot where it will finally remain. At the first pole on the left sat the 
Dutch Government officials and Parliament, at the second representatives of the press and members of Thie 
Hague Court, and at the others the memDers of the Peace Conference. 


THE AMPHITHEATER ON THE SITE OF THE PEACE PALACE. 
President Karnebeck standing on the spot where his address was delivered. 





The Cornerstone of International Peace 


BY HAYNE DAVIS 


SECRETARY OF THE “INTERNATIONAL CONCILIATION” SOCIETY 


Court House was laid symbolical- 
ly at The Hague in the afternoon 
of July 30th, 1907. 

The building which this event fore- 
shadows is generally called the Peace 
Palace. It is really an International 
Court House, and deserves to be called 
by its true name, in order to fix the 
world’s attention upon the things that 
will really prepare the way for enduring 
peace. 

This need is emphasized by the fact 
that the cornerstone was not actualiy 
laid, but only symbolically. Why? Be- 
cause they do not yet know exactly the 
spot on which it must be laid. Neither 
have the governments or their repre- 
sentatives at this Conference discovered 
the particular idea that will enable them 
to establish justice and to maintain per- 
manent peace. But they will both dis- 
cover and utilize this idea in due time. 

This symbolical laying of the corner- 
stone took place on the premises pur- 
chased by the Dutch Government for the 


‘Fee cornerstone of the International 


Palace of Peace. Mr. Karnebeck, the 
president of the committee in charge of 
the fund provided by Mr. Carnegie for 
the construction of this court house for 
the nations, delivered an address to one 
of the rarest assemblies ever held, under 
conditions absolutely new. Between the 
speaker and the audience stood the huge 
block of Bavarian granite, upon which 
the following words were chiseled and 
then inlaid with gold leaf: 


PACI 
JUSTITIA FIRMANDAE 
HANC AEDEM 
ANDREAE CARNEGII 
MUNIFICENTIA 
DEDICAVIT 


On this stone, when the exact site of 
the Peace Palace is agreed upon, the In- 
ternational Court House will be reared. 
It will be the first international building 
ever constructed by men. For this in- 


teresting and historic ceremony a special 


amphitheater was constructed, seating 
over a thousand people. 
At the right of the speaker sat all the 














PALACE OF THE SAXE-WEIMARS. 


This is to be torn down when the Peace Palace is erected. It is on the land just back of the Peace 
Palace site. 
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THE VIEW FROM THE SPOT CHOSEN AS MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE GROUNDS. 
This photograph is taken in Scheveningen Weg, ten minutes by trolley from the center of The ogee 
er 


and from Scheveningen. 


ence is being held, and one passes the Queen’s Palace on the way. 


diplomats accredited to the Dutch Gov- 
ernment and the ladies of their house- 


holds. 


Next to them were all the delegates to 


the Second Inter- 
national Confer- 
ence The 
Hague, accom- 
panied by their sec- 
retaries and_ the 
attendant ladies. 

Next to the 
members of the 
Conference places 
were reserved for 
members of the 
Hague Court and 
the —_ representa- 
tives of the press. 

The representa- 
tives of the press 
were, therefore, in 
the very center of 
the amphitheater, 
exactly opposite 
the speakers’ 
platform. 


at 


It is only fifteen minutes’ walk from the Hall of the Knights, where the Con 


a 


Next to the members of the Hague 
Court were the gentlemen who compose 


the Dutch Government at this time, and 
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‘of 


the rest of this entire section was com- 


pletely filled by the 
members of the 
Dutch Parliament. 

In the section 
directly opposite 
the diplomatic 
corps and at the 
left of the speaker 
were the members 
the Municipal 
Government of 
The Hague. 

On the platform 
with President 
Karnebeck were 
the other membérs 
of the Carnegie 
Foundation, name- 
ly, Von  Citters, 
Savornin Lohr- 
man, Ruysenaers, 
de Beaufort. 

Savornin Lohr- 
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man has acted as a judge in one of the 
cases tried by the Hague Court. De 
Beaufort was a member of the first 
Hague Conference and is also a member 
of the second. 

With these on the platform was 
Nelidoff, president of the Peace Confer- 
ence. Back of the platform was a chorus 
of over 200 voices, which sang the songs 
of the nations in a manner to inspire the 
most lethargic and to energize the most 
skeptical. 

M. Van Karnebeck concluded his ad- 

dress with these words: 
_ “This is to be a palace of international jus- 
tice founded as an outcome of the need of 
every civilized community to institute the rule 
of right for the rule of might. In this palace 
no one will be stronger or no one weaker than 
the other, and no other blade except the sword 
of justice will be placed in the scale. The 
tower of the palace will point to the stars, in- 
dicating the ideal of our efforts.” 

In a speech that preceded the actual 
laying of the stone, M. Nelidoff ex- 
pressed the gratitude of the peace dele- 
gates to the munificent donor of the 
palace and to the Netherlands Govern- 
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ment for the gift of the land upon which 
the edifice is to be erected. The speaker 
referred to the antiquity of the worship 
of war, and said there had never been a 
“cult” of peace in the world. Of all the 
precepts preached by the Savior nineteen 
hundred years ago the idea of peace has 
been the most neglected. He then said 
in conclusion : 


“To make this idea triumph—and the honor 
therefore accrues to the Emperor of Russia— 
the Governments of the world must agree to 
study in common a means of making universal 
peace a reality by seeking every possibility of 
assuring its maintenance. I venture to say 
that this new ‘cult’ has been established in the 
world, and it is Andrew Carnegie, inspired by 
the great humanitarian idea springing there- 
from and the good it promises to the world, 
who conceived the idea of dedicating this ‘cult’ 
a special edifice, which he is fully justified in 
calling a ‘temple of peace.’ Let us wish that 
this ‘cult’ spread more and more, both among 
Governments and peoples, and that the monu- 
mental tower which will crown this edifice will 


like a lighthouse, point out to the nations the 
road of right and justice.” 

By the courtesy of President Karne- 
beck I was permitted to make some pho- 
tographs of the grounds, so as to let 














THE PEACE PALACE ARCHITECTS AND THEIR ASSISTANTS. 


Taken on the 


grounds near the cornerstone. Van der Steur, of Holland, third from the left, and Coy- 


donnier, of France, fifth from the left. a 
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the readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
have a timely view of this great event. 
Without prearrangement, at: the hour 
fixed for taking these photographs, the 
architect who is building the Peace 
Palace, M. Cordonnier, of Lille, France, 
and his Dutch assistant, Van der Steur, 
from Haarlem, arrived upon the scene, 
and were kind enough to let themselves 
be taken in some of the scenes. Mr. 
Karnebeck also gave over his pressing 
duties long enough to have his photo- 
graph taken on the spot where he deliv- 
ers the address at the laying of the cor- 
nerstone. 

The members of this present Confer- 
ence or of some future Conference will 
discover the idea on which a true Palace 
of Peace can be constructed as surely as 


. 
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Karnebeck and Cordonnier will definite- 
ly locate the place for the International 
Court House. 

The signs of the times indicate that 
this present Conference will declare for 
the periodic and automatic assembling of 
an International Conference. Its mem- 
bers, in that case, will leave this sym- 
bolic laying of a granite cornerstone to 
lay actually in mind the foundation stone 
of a world’s political organization, ‘upon 
which the temple of Justice will arise, in 
which provision is made for a congress 
to declare the law which the Court of 
Nations must apply to particular ques- 
tions. 

After that the day of peace will really 
dawn. 


Tue Hacue, Houranp. 


The Smithsonian Institution 


BY CYRUS ADLER, Ph.D. 


[Dr. Cyrus Adler, assistant secretary in charge of the.Library and_ the 
International Exchanges, one of the most impurtant branches of the 


Bureau _ of 
Smithsonian _Insti- 


tution, and a curator in the National Museum, has been a leading and most efficient 
officer of the Institution for many years. With the approval of the new secretary, Dr. 
Charles D. Walcott, he has prepared the following interesting paper upon the history, © 
scope and purposes of the Institution, which is one of the most comprehensive and val- 
uable, not only in the United States, but in the world.—Enrrcr.] 


ARIOUS circumstances have com- 
bined recently to bring the Smith- 
sonian Institution more prom- 

inently before the newspaper and maga- 
zine reading public than is customary in 
the case of a scientific establishment, and 
I welcome the opportunity afforded by 
THe INDEPENDENT to correct certain 
prevailing misapprehensions, and to fur- 
nish, as far as is possible in the limited 
space of a single article, some idea as to 
what the Smithsonian Institution is, what 
it does, how it does it, and who is re- 
sponsible for its work. 

According to popular conception the 
Smithsonian Institution (almost always 
incorrectly called Institute) is a large 
picturesque brown building of Gothic 
construction with Norman towers—beau- 
tiful, moreover, by reason of the splendid 
park in which it stands and the broken 
skyline, so infrequent in the public build- 
ings in Washington. It is supposed to 


. (not a corporation) named the 


be filled with curiosities and a large body 
of venerable professors, who are engaged 
in making discoveries when they are not 
answering questions propounded to them 
by the citizens of this republic and the 


inhabitants of other countries. This in- 
teresting and alluring picture does not 
give an entirely accurate view of what 
the Smithsonian Institution really is. . 

In law it is termed an establishment 
h- 
sonian Institution, which establishment 
consists of the President of the United 
States, the Vice-President,: the Chief 
Justice, and the members of the Cabinet. 
This.establishment; and other agencies 
for the conduct of the Institution; which 
will be described later on,.are provided 
for in a law passed by Congress: on 
August roth. 1846, which is the law 
upon which the Institution rests. 

This Institution was rendered possible 
by the will of James Smithson, who died 
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in 1829, and who bequeathed the then 
relatively large sum of over a half mil- 
lion dollars, under certain contingencies, 
to the United States to establish an in- 
stitution to be known as the Smithsonian 
Institution, for the increase and diffusion 
of knowledge among .men. Smithson 
was a British subject who died in Genoa. 
Iie was a chemist and mineralogist of 
some distinction, who never visited the 
United States, and as far as is known, 
had no. acquaintance with any American. 

Several years were spent in the neces- 
sary litigation in the English Court of 
Chancery, conducted with great skill by 
‘Richard Rush, and nearly ten years were 
devoted by Congress to a consideration 
of the question as to whether the trust 
should be accepted at all, and if so, in 


what way it should be applied. The most. 


distinguished public men of the day in 
both the Senate and House of: Répre- 
sentatives debated this subject, » and 
the foremost scientific and literary men 
and educators of the time were invited 
to express their opinions, all of which 
were carefully digested. It is evident 


that Congress, having once made up its 
mind to accept the trust, feared that if 


some immediate interpretation were not 
put upon the purposes of its acceptance, 
the money might be frittered away and 
result in no single important activity. 
It accordingly decided; first, that. the 


establishment should be as above speci--~ 


fied. This, be it remembered, was at:a 
period when the demarids, upon the time 


of the President and other’ distifiguistied: 


officials named were by..no mieans~ so 
pressing as now; and this establishment 
did meet from time to time, but for 
nearly thirty years it has had no meet- 
ing, and except for the very important 
function of being the legal holding body 
of everything that has grown up under 
this trust, it has virtually ceased to exer- 
cise any supervision over it. 

The direction of the policy and the 
general government of the institution is 
in the hands of a board of regents, a 
board composed of two of the members 
‘of the establishment (the Vice-President 
and Chief Justice of the United States), 
and twelve other persons, three of them 
being Senators appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, three Representatives 
appointed by the Speaker of the House, 


‘arts. 
scientific leaders that this country has 
“ever prodttced; to him fell the work— 
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and six citizens of the United States ap- 
pointed by joint resolutions of Congress, 
two of whom must be residents of the 
City of Washington, and the other four 
inhabitants of some State, but no two of 
them of the same State. This body 
chooses its own presiding officer, who is 
the chancellor of the Institution, and who 
in every case but one since the beginning, 
has been the Chief Justice of the United 
States; and it elects an executive. com- 
mittee. 

The bodies spoken of above have as 
their secretary an official who is known 
as the secretary of the Institution, who, 
under the original law, had charge of its 
library and its museum, and thru the 
course of time has gradually succeeded 
to the performance of such duties as 
would be combined in the person of the 
perpetual secretary of an institution of 
learning, the president of a university 
and the director of a great scientific es- 
tablishment. In other words, for all di- 
recting and executive purposes, the secre- 
tary is the head. of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. 

Since its organization, a little over 
sixty years ago, four men have occupied 
this office. 

Joseph Henry (1846-78) had been a 
professor at Princeton, was a preat phys- 
icist and the discoverer of the electro- 
magnet-whence have resulted all the im- 
portant applications of electricity to the 
He was one of the most powerful 


never to-be equalléd in opportunity by 
that of any of his successors—of organ- 
izing the Institution, which in view of 
the breadth of the foundation, in the 
hands of a weak, incapable or undecided 
man, however great his scientific knowl- 
edge, might have readily been scattered 
in so many directions as to produce no 
definite appreciable result’in any one of 
them. 

Spencer Fullerton Baird succeeded 
Professor Henry, serving from 1878 to 
1887. He had been an assistant secre- 
tary for many vears; was a great natural- 
ist, the real founder of the National Mu- 
seum, and the creator of the U. S. Fish 
Commission. 

Samuel Pierpont Langley was the 
third secretary, holding the office from 
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1887 to 1906. He was a physicist and 
astronomer who studied the physics of 
the sun upon new and original lines with 
instruments devised by himself, and 
which now have world-wide use; he 
more than any other man placed the sub- 
ject of aerial navigation upon a scientific 
basis and contributed toward the actual 
solution of the problem of mechanical 
flight. Under his administration, the 
National Zodlogical Park, and the Astro- 
physical Observatory were founded, and 
placed under the charge of the Institu- 
tion, and the idea 
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trative officer in charge of the great Geo- 
logical Survey of the nation. He was for 
a year and a half an assistant secretary 
of the Institution, and has been for near- 
ly twenty-five years connected with the 
Museum, and he comes to the exalted 
post with a clear knowledge of the work- 
ings, the traditions and the needs of the 
Institution. 

There is probably no point upon which 
there is more confusion in the public 
mind than that of the activities of the In- 
stitution proper, and the funds from 

which these must 





of the fine arts, for ~ 
many years in 
abeyance, brought 
forward and given 
standing as one of 
the objects of the 
Institution. 

An _ institution 
for the increase of 
knowledge is the 
sum total of the 
abilities of the 
men who compose 
it, neither more 
nor less.  Build- 
laboratories, 
and 
equipment of all 
sort, important as 
they may be, do 
not constitute an 
establishment of 
learning. These 
three men, intel- 


ings, 
libraries. 





be carried’ on. 
The Smithson 
bequest, with ac- 
cumulated interest, 
now amounts 
to $650,000, to 
which has _ been 
added gifts and 
bequests (notably 
those of Thomas 
G. Hodgkins, of 
$215,918.69)— 
making the total 
Smithsonian Fund 
in the United 
States Treasury 
at present, $944,- 
918.69. Upon this 
fund, and up to 
one million dollars, 
the United States 
has agreed to pay, 
in perpetuity, in- 
terest at the rate 








lectual giants of 
their day, each 
one of whom will 
undoubtedly have a permanent place in 
the scientific thought of all time, repre- 
sented a standard of distinction which 
successively has certainly never been 
surpassed by any other institution of 
learning, if, indeed, it has been equaled. 
Within the present year, the board of 
regents have had the difficult task of se- 
lecting the fourth in this distinguished 
line, and their choice has fallen upon 
Charles Doolittle Walcott, distinguished 
for his paleontological and geological re- 
searches, for his wide knowledge of the 
natural resources of the United States, 
and for his strong record as an adminis- 
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of 6 per cent. per 
annum. Other 
investments bring 
the capital of the Institution up 
to about one million dollars. Out of 
the interest on these funds, in round fig- 
ures, a little less than $60,000 per annum, 
must be paid all the expenses of the In- 
stitution proper, since no Government 
grants are made directly to it for its.gen- 
eral purposes, but only for specific ob- 
jects which will be described later. 

The Institution has aided numerous in- 
vestigators by making gtants for re- 
search and _ exploration, supplying 
books, apparatus and laboratory ac- 
commodations. It has conducted 
lectures which have afterward been 
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published. In its early days it under- 
took the collection of meteorological 
data for weather forecasting, and it pre- 
pared the first daily weather map ever 
brought together in the world. Its work 
in this field, after being conducted be- 
yond the experimental stage, was trans- 
ferred to the Signal Service of the 
United States Army, and afterward re- 
sulted in the establishment of the United 
States ‘Weather Bureau. It likewise un- 
dertook the initial investigations on the 
food fishes of the country, which resulted 
in the establishment of the United States, 
Commission of Fish and Fisheries, now 
the Bureau of Fisheries. It is called on 
by th: Govefnment to advise in many 
matte’s of science, more especially when 
these have an international aspect. It 
has cooperated with scientific societies of 
nationd scope, like the National Acad- 
emy ofSciences, the American Historical 
Assocition, the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science and oth- 
ers, an( has stimulated the growth of a 
numberof the Washington scientific so- 
cieties. , 

The hstitution has issued publications 
of greatvalue in several series, mostly to 
convey 9 specialists the results of orig- 
inal sciatific investigations, and thus to 
represer, the first half of its fundamental 
purpose;}‘for the increase of knowledge,” 
and, svordinately, others including 
handboos and indexes useful to stu- 
dents, atl some publications which, while 
still acctate, contain much information 
in a styl¢o be understood by any intelli- 
gent reaer, and thus represent the sec- 
ond halfif the founder’s purpose for the 
“diffusio of knowledge.” The publica- 
tions togher form a library which com- 
prehensitly shows the advance of 
science # the period they cover. 

Of thie, the popular series known as 
Annual =ports contain numerous papers 
of gener interest, intended to keep the 
ordinaryeader abreast of the progress 
of scien¢ These, tho prepared at the 
expense | the Institution, are published 
at the Gernment Printing Office, and 
the aid tls given is the single assistance 
on the pt of the general Government 
toward ti conduct of the parent Institu- 
tion. ther series known as the 
Smithsomm Contributions to Knowl- 
edge, of hich thirty-two volumes have 
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appeared, is issued in quarto form, and 
the distinctive feature here is that each 
memoir constitutes an original contribu- 
tion to knowledge. Almost every field 
of science is represented in this publica- 
tion. The third series, known as the 
Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, 
of which forty-eight volumes have been 
printed, appears in octavo form. These 
contain bibliographies, reports of expedi- 
tions and standard tables, and since 1902 
some of the papers of this series have 
been issued in the form of a scientific 
quarterly. The publications of all these 
series are distributed gratuitously to im- 
portant public libraries thruout the 
world. 

Under the Hodgkins Foundation, a 
portion of which was intended for the in- 
crease and diffusion of knowledge in re- 
gard to atmospheric air in its relation to 
the welfare of man, numerous investiga- 
tions have been undertaken and medals 
and prizes awarded, the most notable be- 
ing a prize of $10,000 to Lord Rayleigh 
and Sir William Ramsay, for their dis- 
covery of the element “Argon” in the 
atmosphere. 

One of the important features of the 
Institution is the library, numbering over 
250,000 volumes, consisting mainly of 
transactions of learned societies and 
scientific periodicals, secured initially by 
purchase, but now regularly added to by 
way of exchanges with numerous univer- 
sities and other institutions at home and 
abroad. Since 1866 the main portion of 
this library has been deposited in the 
Library of Congress, thus enriching the 
national collections. A small working 
library has been brought together in the 
Institution. Library methods and scien- 
tific bibliography have been greatly fur- 
thered by the Institution, and many valu- 
able lists and bibliographies, and rules 
for cataloging, have been published. 
Since 1901, the Institution has acted on 
the part of the United States as one of 
the component bureaus of the Interna- 
tional Catalogue of Scientific Literature, 
with headquarters at London, which pre- 
pares and issues annual volumes of in- 
dexes to the literature of natural and 
physical sciences. 

The Institution has, for a number of 
years, supported a table in the Biological 
Station at Naples, to which qualified in- 
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vestigators are admitted free of cost to 


them. 

In 1897, as marking the first half-cen- 
tury of the Institution, a splendid work 
was issued, giving its history and 
achievements for that period. The parent 
Institution and each branch of it was 
fully described, and appreciations of its 
work, by men of distinction in the main 
not connected with the Institution, were 
contributed in the departments of 
physics, mathematics, astronomy, chem- 
istry, geology and mineralogy, meteor- 
ology, paleontology, botany, zodlogy, 
anthropology, geography and bibliogra- 
phy, as well as in its co-operation with 
other institutions of learning and its in- 
fluence on the development of libraries, 
the organization and work of societies, 
and the publication of scientific literature 
in the United States. 

Such a record obviously cannot be re- 
produced in the limitations of this brief 
article, but it explains the primacy of 
this Institution, not only among the 
scientific establishments of this country, 
but the world over. 

The parent Institution has six branches 
of activity which are supported by Con- 


gressional appropriations: the National 
Museum, the International Exchanges, 
the Bureau of American Ethnology, the 
National Zodlogical Park, the Astro- 
physical Observatory and the American 
Bureau of the International Catalogue 
of Scientific Literature, the last having 
been already briefly alluded to, and the 
others, each of great importance, being 
here but inadequately described because 
of the limits of space placed upon this 
article. 

The Smithsonian Institution is the cus- 
todian, and the only lawful place of de- 
posit, of all objects of art and of foreign 
and curious research, and all objects of 
natural history, plants and geological and 
mineralogical specimens belonging to the 
United States. These collections are 
known as the National Museum. 

The collections of the Museum are es- 
pecially rich in the natural history, geol- 
agy, paleontology, archeology and eth- 
nology of America, and also include 
many other subjects such as American 
history, ethnography, and collections re- 
lating to fine arts and the industrial arts. 
The Museum is both an educational and 
research institution, the exhibition series 
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being specially well arranged and labeled 
from an educational point of view, while 
_ the study series form the working basis 
for numerous investigations both on the 
part of the Museum staff and by many 
scientific men in the United States and 
abroad. 

One of the fundamental objects pre- 
scribed by the Act of Congress founding 
the Institution was the establishment of 
a Gallery of Art, a portion of the Smith- 
sonian Building being especially designed 
for this purpose. In 1849 a very valuable 
collection of etchings and engravings be- 
longing to George P. Marsh was pur- 
chased, and a gallery was maintained un- 
til. 1865, when the prints and engravings 
were deposited in the Library of Con- 
gress, and later the other art collections 
were placed in the Corcoran Gallery 
of Art. These, however, were in the 
main recalled trom both places in 1896, 


and re-exhibited at the Institution. In - 


1906,'Charles L. Freer conveyed to the 
Institution his valuable art collections, in- 
cluding many paintings by Whistler and 
four other American artists, numerous 
etchings and engravings by Whistler, and 


many examples of Chinese and Japanese 
art, as well as a large collection of 


Oriental pottery. In the same year, as 
the result of a judicial decision, the In- 
stitution was declared in law and in fact 
to be the National Gallery of Art, there- 
by securing the small but choice art col- 
lection of Harriet Lane Johnston, includ- 
ing examples of the greatest English por- 
trait painters, and a number of historical 
objects. In March of the present year, 
the National Gallery was further en- 
riched by the gift of Mr. William T. 
Evans, of Montclair, N. J., who -pre- 
sented to it fifty paintings representing 


some of the best of the work of Amer- . 


ican artists. These paintings are now 
on exhibition in the large atrium of the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art, thru the cour- 
tesy of its directors, until a suitable place 
shall be provided for them in the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

A system of International Exchanges 
was begun in 1850 for the free inter- 
change of scientific publications between 
institutions and investigators in the 
United States and those in foreign lands. 
In 1867 Congress assigned to the Insti- 
tution the duty of exchanging fifty copies 
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of all public documents of this country 
for similar documents of foreign nations, 
and this number was, in 1901, increased 
to a hundred sets at the option of the 
Librarian of Congress. In 1889, a defin- 
ite treaty, made previously at a conven- 
tion at Brussels, was formally proclaimed 
by the President of the United States, 
wherein the United States Government 
with a number of others undertook the 
continuation of the exchange service on 
a more extensive basis. Out of this has 
grown the Bureau of International Ex- 
changes, for the maintenance of which 
Congress provides by annual appropria- 
tion... The total number of correspond- 
ents benefited by this service is 56,314. 
and from 1850 to 1906, 2,748,852 pack- 
ages were handled by it. This service 
furnishes one of the mary means adopted 
by the Institution to fulfill the wish of its 
founder—the “diffusion” of knowledge. 
The Bureau of American Ethnology is 
an outgrowth of researches beginning 
early in the history of the Institution, 
which has, from the outset, devoted much 
attention to the study of the tribes of 
American Indians. It took its present 
form thru Congressional appropriation in 
1879, and has collected a large amount of 
data relating to the habits and customs, 
the laws, the religions, the languages, and 
the physical characteristics of the aborig- 
ines of this continent. It has published 
twenty-five reports and thirty-one bulle- 
tins, and has a great amount of unpub- 
lished material, including hundreds of 
vocabularies. Besides doing a consider- 
able amount of archaeological work, it 
has made important additions to knowl- 
edge, and also invaluable collections. 
The Astrophysical Observatory was 
established in 1890, and was under the 
immediate direction of the late secretary, 
S. P. Langley, who here continued re- 
searches previously begun at the Alle- 
gheny Observatory. These investiga- 
tions of solar radiations, made possible 
by Mr. Langley’s invention of the bolom- 
eter, have resulted in the production of 
a complete map by an automatic and ab- 
solutely trustworthy process which shows 
at the unknown region or invisible spec- 
trum the lines that resemble the so-called 
Fraunhofer lines in the upper spectrum. 
The study has been especially directed to 
that region of the spectrum which in- 
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cludes the greater portion of all those 
energies of the sun which affects, thru 
its heat, the climate and the crops. 

The National Zodlogical Park was es- 
tablished by Congress in 1889 for the 
advancement of science and the enter- 
tainment and instruction of the people. 
The park is situated on Rock Creek, 
two miles north of the center of Wash- 
ington, and has an area of 167 acres. It 


is amply supplied with water and its sur- 


face is of a varied and picturesque char- 
acter. The collections comprise about 
1,400 animals. 

As an indication of the growth of the 
Institution proper and its branches, it 
may be stated that in 1852 the force, in- 
cluding scientific assistants, numbered 
twelve, while at the present time the 
scientific staff numbers eighty-two and 
the administrative and other forces 324, 
a total of 406. 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


War Explosives 


BY HUDSON MAXIM 


[Mr. Maxim, in 1883, took up the business of ordnance and explosives and is now one 
of the world authorities on these subjects. He was the first to make smokeless powder 


in the United States. 


In 1901 he sold to the Government the formula for ‘“Maximite,” the 
first high explosive to be fired thru heavy armor plate. 


He has recently perfected “Stabil- 


lite,” and is now working on an automobile torpedo called the “(Hudson Maxim,” and num- 


erous other inventions. 
ciety of Chemical Industry.—Eb1Tor. } 


N explosive is a body whose ele- 
ments are capable of reacting 
with one another with the evolu- 

tion of gas and heat. 

Explosives generally consist of some 
combustible element or elements and 
some oxidizing elements capable of fur- 
nishing the oxygen to burn the combus- 
tible elements. In some explosives, as in 
ordinary black gunpowder, the combus- 
tible elements, charcoal and sulfur, are 
simply mechanically mixed with salt- 
peter, the oxidizing element. In nitro- 
glycerin and in guncotton, however, the 
combustible and oxidizing elements are 
chemically combined. 

When the combustible is carbon, a 
carbo-hydrate or a hydro-carbon, the 
products of combustion with oxygen be- 
ing gaseous and highly heated by the 
reaction, a powerful explosive is formed, 
the force of the explosive depending 
upon the rapidity which with the explo- 
sion takes place, the volume of gases set 
free, and the temperature of the gases, 
because the hotter the gases are the 
greater will be their expansive force—in 
other words, their explosive force. 

Explosive compounds are burned in 


He has taken out over fifty patents, and is a member of the So 


two ways—one by combustion from sur- 
faces’ exposed to a consuming flame, the 
other by what is called detonation, by 
which the explosive is consumed nearly 
instantaneously thruout its mass by a 
wave action. 

Combustion from surfaces requiring an 
appreciable time for the consumption of 
the explosive body adapts it to use as a 
gunpowder. The detonative form of ex- 
plosion adapts a body to shattering or 
disruptive purposes, and unfits it as a 
gunpowder. Such detonative compounds 
are. termed high explosives. However, 
the function of an explosive, whether as 
a combustive or a detonative compound, 
is very largely determined by its physical 
character, temperature and the condi- 
tions of confinement under which it is 
fired. 

By making an explosive compound 
dense and hard, its susceptibility to de- 
tonative influence is lessened, owing to 
the increased work imposed upon the re- 
action in overcoming the force of cohe- 
sion. Similarly, the adulteration of an 
explosive body with another and non- 
explosive body lessens its susceptibility 
to detonative influences, owing to the 
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energy required in breaking up the for- 
eign body. 

Guncotton, now commonly known as 
nitro-cellulose, is made by treating cotton 
fiber, generally cotton waste, with con- 
centrated nitric acid, mixed with sul- 
furic acid, to absorb the water set free 
by the reaction of nitration. Guncotton 
consists of a mass of small tubular fibers, 
the thin walls of which are composed of 
a hard, vitreous colloid. Owing to this 
fine state of division, masses of gun- 
cotton are easily detonated with great 
violence, which enables us to class gun- 
cotton among the most powerful high 
explosives. 

Dry compressed guncotton can be 
ignited in considerable quantity and 
burned: quietly away without detonation. 
If, however, a sufficiently large mass be 
fired, the localization of heat and pres- 
sure upon the surface of the burning 
body, owing to the energy required to 
displace the products of combustion as 
fast as set free, will cause the whole mass 
to detonate. 

If guncotton be dissolved in acetone 
or a mixture of ether and alcohol and 
dried, it is well known how the hard and 
hornlike product resists detonative influ- 
ences. However, if reduced to a fine 
powder, its susceptibility to detonation is 
restored, or, if redissolved in acetone and 
poured into water in a fine stream, a 
fluffy, fibrous material is formed, resem- 
bling very closely the original fibrous 
guncotton which will detonate with equal 
ease and violence. 

The hard and hornlike colloid formed 
by guncotton when dissolved and dried 
adapts it for use as a smokeless gunpow- 


der, either in a pure state or combined’ 


with other substances. The present ser- 
vice smokeless cannon powder of the 
United States Government consists of a 
soluble form of guncotton known as 
pyro-nitro-cellulose, which is gelatinized 
by a mixture of ether and alcohol, and 
squirted thru dies of various sizes, ac- 
cording to the size of grains required for 
guns of different calibers, the strips be- 
_ing cut into suitable lengths and dried. 

Cannon powder is not a powder at all. 
The term powder in this application is a 
misnomer. Explosive compounds em- 
ployed as propelling agents for throw- 
ing projectiles from guns, instead of be- 
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ing in pulverulent form, consist, on the 
contrary, of large grains or strips of 
solid material, varying from a quarter of 
an inch to more than an inch and a half 
in thickness, and sometimes, as in the 
case of cordite, sticks of explosive mate- 
rial are employed three feet or more in 
length. . 

Altho a charge of powder in a gun is 
consumed with such rapidity as to ap- 
pear to our senses instantaneous, still it 
is far fromm being so. A grain of smoke- 
less powder is consumed within one six- 
ty-fifth of a second, but its combustion 
takes place entirely from the surface and 
progresses with the most perfect regu- 
larity. Its combustion is similar to that 
of a piece of wood in the fire, only the 
combustion of the powder grain igs in- 
finitely more uniform. 

The first smokeless powder to be 
adopted by the United States Govern- 
ment was the Maxim-Schiipphaus longi- 
tudinally multi-perforated cylindrical 
grain, which, by burning with an in- 
creasing area within the perforations, 
accelerated the rate of combustion as the 
projectile moved along the bore, and 
served to maintain the pressure behind 
the projectile in its flight thruout the en- 
tire length of the gun better than had 
been done before. This multi-perforated 
grain is still used by the Government, 
altho the composition of the powder has 
been changed. I have recently obtained 
a United States patent for a powder 
grain made in the form of long flat strips 
and multi-perforated in such wise that 
the minimum initial area per unit of 
weight is presented to the flame of igni- 
tion, and the maximum area per unit of 
weight presented at the instant before 
the complete consumption of the grain. 

The great popular dread of high ex- 
plosives has led to many wild misconcep- 
tions of their force and .their danger. 
Many a poor anarchist has reaped bitter 
disappointment when a few pounds of 
dynamite have failed to destroy the 
Houses of Parliament or London Bridge, 
or to demolish a city block, while the wag 
confidently repeats the old story of the 
man who blew himself up by kicking the 
dog that ate the dynamite. 

The erroneous belief is still prevalent 
that airships, when they shall have been 
made practical, will be able to work as- 
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tounding destruction by dropping cargoes 
of dynamite from the sky. As a matter 
of fact, a hundred flying machines at- 
tacking New York at once, each carrying 
half a ton of dynamite, could succeed 
only in breaking a few windows, some- 
what damage a few walls and killing a 
few people. ° 

Dynamite, when exploded without 
' confinement, can do but little damage. 
It is when properly confined that it can 
work destruction in freeing itself from 
confinement. When exploded on the sur- 
face of the ground without confinement, 
it simply kicks a hole in the ground, as 
the gases rebound upward into the air 
on the lines of least resistance. 

Even a high explosive projectile does 
but little damage employed against bodies 
of men, for the reason that the projectile, 
in penetrating the earth, exhausts its en- 
ergy there, while if it lands on the sur- 
face of the earth and explodes on impact, 
the fragments are hurled mainly upward 
in the form of an inverted cone and but 
little damage is done in the horizontal 
plane. 

Some of the early attempts to fire high 
explosives from guns are now seen to 
have been very ridiculous. The famous 
pneumatic gun, on which the United 
States Government wasted large sums of 
money, was about as absurd as any of 
them. | 

It was thought in those days that the 
main object was to get the hieh explosive 
out of the gun gently, so that it would 
not be exploded by the shock of atcelera- 
tion. The aim of the inventive genius 
was to adapt the gun to the explosive, 
instead of to adapt the explosive to the 


n. 

I was the first, I think, to take up earn- 
estly the adapting of the explosive to the 
gun. At any rate, maximite was the first 
high explosive to be successfully fired 
thru heavy armorplate to be exploded 
after passing thru instead of upon im- 
pact. 

Maximite, being a Government secret, 
I shall be unable to say anything about 
its composition. I may say, however, 
that it has an explosive force about so 
per cent. greater than ordinary dyna- 
mite, and still it is so insensitive to shock 
or percussion that.when charged into 
projectiles it is capable of withstanding 
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as great a shock upon the plate as the 
projectile itself is able to stand. 

That is to say, if the projectile itself is 
strong enough to penetrate the - plate 
without breaking up, the maximite 
charge is not set off. Even tho the shell 
does break up on the plate, the maximite. 
charge is only partially exploded, and 
with an explosion of a low order. It is 
loaded into shells by the simple process 
of melting and pouring. 

In order to explode maximite, it is 
necessary that it should be strongly con- 
fined, as, for example, in a steel projec- 
tile, and that a very powerful detonator 
be used—that is to say, an exploding 
charge of some detonative compound like 
fulminate of mercury. More than a hun- 
dred grains of fulminate of mercury are 
required to explode maximite. 

Maximite cannot be exploded merely 
by ignition. A barrel of it set on fire 
would simply burn like tar. Melted cast 
iron may be poured on it without ex- 
ploding it. 

Few people have any adequate concep- 
tion of how terrific is the shock of a pro- 
jectile upon armorplate. The long 
twelve-inch naval gun throws a projec- 
tile weighing half a ton, which has a 
muzzle energy of about 50,000 foot tons 
—that is to say, an energy equal to that 
developed by 50,000 tons falling one foot, 
or one ton falling from a hight of 50,009 
feet. 

As the weight of the projectile is half 
a ton, the shock upon the plate is the 
same as tho the projectile were to fall 
down upon it from a hight of twenty 
miles. This energy is equal to that 
which would be required to lift the bat- 
tleship “Oregon” bodily to a hight of 
five feet. 

Of course, the terrific energy devel- 
oped by high explosives and the rapidity 
with which the action takes place are per- 
fectly inconceivable to our senses. Still, 
the attempt to get some idea of them is 
interesting. 

When a twelve-inch cannon, charged 
with smokeless gunpowder, is fired, the 
time that elapses between the flash of 


ignition and the instant the projectile 


leaves the muzzle of the gun is about the 
sixtieth of a second, a period so brief that 
to our senses it appears instantaneous. 
Sixty such cannon could be arranged 
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side by side and discharged by electricity, 
one after the other, within the time of a 
single tick of grandfather’s clock. 

The rate at which smokeless powder 
burns in a gun, under the high pressure, 
is about the sixteenth of an inch in the 
sixtieth of a second, or about four inches 
per second, and this we call slow burn- 
ing in smokeless gunpowder parlance. 
The rate of combustion of high explo- 
sives, such as dynamite, is much higher, 
being about four miles a second. The 
pressure exerted by maximite, nitro- 
gelatin, picric acid and other of the most 
powerful high explosives at the instant 
of detonation is estimated to be between 
300,000 and 500,000 pounds to the square 
inch. 

So violent is the action of maximite 
that a half ton armor-piercing steel pro- 
jectile is broken into many thousands of 
fragments. At Sandy Hook one such 
projectile is estimated to have been 
broken into more than 10,000 small 
pieces. 

Great as is this enormous pressure, 
and great as is the speed of the detona- 
tive wave, we have,.in studying the 
structure of the earth, to consider forces 
which make these seem insignificant. 

We frequently hear the theory ad- 
vanced that planets and suns explode, 
and that our own earth might possibly 
explode from pent-up forces within. A 
high explosive exerts about the limit of 
pressure capable of being exerted by 
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gases set free and expanded by the heat 
generated by any chemical reaction. Such 
a pressure, great as it is, is far too insig- 
nificant to explode the earth. Were the 
whole great molten interior of our globe 
to be replaced by dynamite and de- 
tonated, the explosion would not lift the 
earth’s crust. We have but to calculate 
the weight of a column of granite of a 
hight equal to the thickness of the 
earth’s crust, to see that the pressure of 
the crust on the molten interior far ex- 
ceeds the pressure exerted by exploding 
dynamite. 

We have seen that the speed of the de- 
tonative wave is about four miles per 
second. The speed of the earth in its 
orbit is four times as great. If, there- 
fore, the interplanetary space of our solar 
system were to be filled with an explosive 
mixture capable of being detonated and 
consumed with the speed of dynamite, 
and if this were to be set off just behind 
the earth in its orbit, the earth would not 
feel it, but would rapidly rush away from 
the wave of explosion, pass clear around 
the sun, and come back again to meet it 
more than six months later. It would 
take nearly a year for such a detonative 
wave to reach our sun from the earth. 
If the earth itself were a ball of dyna- 
mite, it would require half an hour to 
explode; and if the sun were a mass of 
dynamite, it would require about two and 
a half days to explode. 


Maximuurst Lanpinc, N. J. 


The Call at Night 


BY HENRY FLETCHER HARRIS 


Leave the blind and naked dwelling 


Of thy past, 


Where the cowled and huddled shadows 


Gather fast. 


Let them, at their awesome pleasure, 


Revel keep. 


Forth into God’s starry midnight, 
Keen and deep. 


To thine ancient self a stranger— 


Better so! 


Let the rushlight wink to darkness— 


Rise and go! 
Oviepo, Fra. 





The Crux of the Billboard Question 


BY CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF 


First Vice-PresIpENT OF THE AMERICAN CIVIC ASSOCIATION 


local society known as the North 

End Improvement Society. It is 
“dead set” against billboards, and it has 
adopted a plan of campaign which is rap- 
idly proving effective. In essence it in- 
volves the principle of the boycott. 

The society has made a list of bill- 
boards in its district, and it writes to 
each advertiser that uses them asking 
him to abstain, as the boards are objec- 
tionable. If the first letter does not 
bring results, a second and stronger let- 
ter is sent, and this is followed up until 
something happens, the last step in the 
procedure being a rising vote at a public 
meeting, at which the members pledge 
themselves to abstain from purchasing 
articles that are advertised by billboards 
in its district. 

Here are the results of the society’s 
efforts to date: 

The billboard people have stopped ex- 
tending their available space and have 
curtailed their working force. 

The tax against the boards in Tacoma 
has been doubled. Most of the old ad- 
vertisers have ceased to advertise, and 
not very many new ones are appearing. 
Several large boards have been taken 
down. One immense billboard near the 
University of Puget Sound is down. This 
was a very large double-decker. Mount 
Tacoma, a beautiful mountain about 
three miles high, covered with snow and 
in plain sight from many parts of this 
city, was actually cut off from the view 
of the residents of the North End. 

The society’s correspondence with ad- 
vertisers has been most illuminating and 
instructive, and the following letter and 
reply contain, in my judgment, the crux 
of the whole question: 

“We have yours of the 21st ult., advising us 
that you do not approve of billboards in Ta- 
coma, some of which contain our posters. We 
do not agree with you that our posters are 
ugly and unattractive, altho the putting up of 
posters generally does not tend to beautify a 
city. We do not know how we can help you 
at the present time, as we have let a contract 


with the bill posters to post your city for two 
or three months standing. After that has ex- 


[toca Wash., has a vigorous 
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pired we may not place any more. But we 
think the best way to get at this would be for 
you to have a law passed in your city prohibit- 
ing billboards from disfiguring the city. 

_ “It is natural for a manufacturer to adver- 
tise his wares in every possible way, and you 
could not expect us to have much concern for 
the beautifying of cities. That is, we might 
individually, but not as advertisers.” 

This is a very frank avowal of the at- 
titude of the advertiser, who “is not in 
business for his health.” The reply of 
the improvement society, however, is 
most effective. Here it is in full: 

“If you will read our letter again carefully 
you will see that we did not say that your 
posters were ‘ugly and unattractive,’ but that 
the billboard system of advertising is. 

“You state that you ‘do not have much con- 
cern for beautifying cities. That is, we might 
individually,but not as advertisers.’ The people 
whom you are trying to reach are ‘individuals’ 
and take pride in beautifying their city and 
‘have concern’ in so doing. It appears to us 
that you as ‘advertisers’ must take note of this 
feeling of the people of a city in opposition to 
billboards that disfigure the city, because if a 
system of advertising is distasteful to people it 
is not a good system, is it? Your object is not 
to offend people, but to attract them, is it not? 

“You, possibly, would not desire to have bill- 
boards placed near your own home. Other 
people feel the same way. 

“How many goods would you buy of a trav- 
eling man who came into your office and pre- 
sented his wares to you in an offensive manner? 
The manner of your advertising strikes other 
people the same way. 

“If you will cease to have your posters 
placed here you will oblige and receive our 
thanks.” 

When advertisers appreciate this posi- 
tion fully and realize that 300 live, vig- 
orous heads of families are ready to back 
it up by their personal co-operation, it 
will not be long before all the billboards 
in the North End district of Tacoma will 
remain unused. 

A good suggestion comes from Buf- 
falo, where the Courier proposes that the 
names of all persons who rent their va- 
cant lots for billboard purposes should 
be published in the paper. This for two 
reasons—so that the tax assessors may 
take such rentals into consideration in 
assessing the property, and so that the 
people may know who are selling their 
civic pride and patriotism for cash. 

PmILapetputa, Pa. 





Modern Music 


BY FELIX WEINGARTNER 


[Felix Weingartner, the eminent German conductor and composer, is also a feuilleton- 
ist of unusual ability. His literary style is as direct and incisive as his musical methods, 


and he wields the pen as effectively as the baton. 


In this discussion on “Modern Music,” 


a plea is made for the restoration of ‘absolute’? music to the rightful throne, from which 


it has been deposed by the illegitimate claims of “program” music. 


The personalities which 


Weingartner very courteously omits, may still be read between the lines, and the name of 
Richard Strauss might with propriety be substituted in more than one instance for the im- 


personal “one.” 


a decided stand against the practice of “Young-Bayreuth.” 


Weingartner belongs to the original Wagner camp, but has long since taken 


No conductor who has come to 


New York in recent years has produced a more favorable impression on the musical pub- 


lic.—Ept1ror. ] 


HERE is an imperative need, at the 
present time, for a return of sane 
and healthy views in regard to 

symphonic music. 

We are undoubtedly passing through a 
transition period, which is responsible for 
the bizarre and abnormal musical crea- 
tions. This state of things has been 
brought about primarily by the signifi- 
cant development in the technical appa- 
ratus and resources of musical expres- 
sion since the flowering period of the 
classical epoch, and it has also been in- 
fluenced by the fact that the majority of 
modern composers do not know what to 
do with these tremendous resources. 

As a consequence, we have the orches- 
tral extravagances under which so many 
of the more recent modern compositions 
suffer, as well as the abuse of tone color- 
ing, which so many of these compositions 
reveal. 

It is possible to point out the same mis- 
take in the other arts, particularly in that 
of painting as it exists at the present; at 
all events, it must be admitted that the 
modern symphonists go much too far in 
this direction. 

The tone coloring should always re- 
main in harmony with the content of the 
composition. There are undoubtedly mu- 
sical ideas which demand an exuberant 
laying-on of color; it is just as certain 
that other ideas need to be treated with 
the greatest discretion. 

Nowadays, this distinction is too little 
recognized, and the prevailing tendency 
among composers is to out-rival one an- 
other in color orgies in their musical cre- 
ations. The natural result is often an ab- 
solute lack of proportion between form 


and content. A composer often has noth- 
ing to say, but he says it in trumpet and 
trombone tones. 

The chief defect in our symphonic 
music, however, lies in the over-luxuriant 
growth of program music. Here we 
have reached a point that threatens ruin 
to the entire musical structure. 

In a certain sense program music has 
always existed, even in the classical 
epoch, but it was always legitimate. 

It is possible to take a given poem or 
certain events as a basic motive, and yet 
to treat the material in a purely musical 
manner. Take, for example, the “Oberon 
Overture” of Carl Maria von Weber; 
here one finds the motive of the poem 
suggested, but nevertheless the overture 
is in itself a complete musical work, built 
up on musical laws, and is perfectly in- 
telligible and enjoyable to a listener who 
knows absolutely nothing of the text on 
which it rests. 

It is quite different with the program 
music of the present time. Music has 
been robbed of its sovereign independ- 
ence and placed at the service of other 
arts. I do not speak of dramatic music, 
whose existence rests solely upon its or- 
ganic union with the spoken word and 
the dramatic action on the-stage, but of 
symphonic music, to which a given “pro- 
gram” is attached, and which, by means 
of this tangible aid to imagination, en- 
deavors to give expression to definite 
occurrences, 

There is undoubtedly a certain connec- 
tion between the various arts, even when 
each is kept strictly within its own proper 
limits. A painting can beget a musical 
mood; a musical work can suggest cer- 
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tain colors or certain poetical ideas to 
the minds of the listeners. But this only 
in quite a general and extremely variable 
manner. A certain musical work might 
suggest to one of two listeners a violet 
atmosphere, to the other a rose-colored 
one; one would be made to think of a 
tender love scene, the other of a poetic 
vision, and yet both would have a perfect 
understanding of the composition. A 
third listener would possibly rejoice in 
the mere tonal beauty and perfection of 
form, and also be in complete touch with 
the meaning of the music. 

Nowadays, however, musicians are 
coming forward with the claim that, thru 
the medium of music, it is possible to give 
expression to the minutest details, just as 
in poetry and painting. The statement is 
frequently heard that music is a language 
just like any other. Here lies a funda- 
mental error. It is, indeed, a language, 
but one which was not created for the 
sphere of the tangible, nor one that ad- 
mits of any application to concrete mat- 
ters; it is rather one that enters when 
the spoken word is no longer adequate, 
and which gives expression to deeper, 
higher, and more powerful emotions of 
mankind. If one forces music to illus- 
trate slavishly the actions represented by 
another art, an art which is dependent 
upon quite concrete mediums of expres- 
sion—one not only brings dishonor upon 
music, but causes an inner discord in the 
musical work. Under these conditions 
music is not permitted to follow its own 
laws, but is subserved to another art, and 
the musical form is disorganized. Liszt 
is always quoted as having said: “The 
content creates the form.” If one admits 
this statement, it is only with the reser- 
vation that the content must also be mu- 
sical. Too strict an adherence to the 
basic poem not only destroys the form 
and does violence to the original charac- 
ter and formal laws of music, but the 
ultimate goal is passed, as music subject- 
ed to this treatment can never create the 
desired definite images. 

The most varying pictures and fancies 
will float before the listener. The arous- 
ing of these definite ideas will be much 
more readily possible to the masters, who 
allow the music to speak only thru its 
own form and resources. Beethoven’s 
“Pastoral Symphony,” for example, 
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never fails to conjure up idyllic images 
for every listener. 

The rise of this evil tendency of pro- 
gram music may be easily accounted for 
on psychological grounds. When the 


great epoch at the close of the eighteenth 
century was over, there was a noticeable 
falling off in the symphonic production: 
Even the most eminent masters felt that 
they were neither able to excel, or even 
equal, the achievements of Haydn, Mo- 
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zart and Beethoven. They were there- 
fore forced, at any cost. to think of some- 
thing new, something different, and in 
their dilemma they seized upon program 
music. 

To consider Berlioz, as is always done, 
the father of this movement, is quite a 
mistake. Berlioz was not a writer of 
program music in a faulty sense, and it 
is to be devoutly wished that modern 
symphonists could arrive at Berlioz’s 
viewpoint, when the formal elements of 
the symphony would be assured of rec- 
ognition and reverent treatment. 
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Similar reforms would also not be 
amiss in the field of operatic music. 
Here, as in symphonic music, the enor- 
mous increase of resources has worked 
dire disaster. As all of the newly ac- 
quired resources are instrumental, the re- 
sult has been a powerful augmentation 
of the orchestral apparatus, while on the 
stage there is only what there always 
was—the human voice, and this is often 
completely smothered by the extrav- 
agant orchestration. 

Again, unhealthy and abnormal condi- 
tions, denoting a transition period. Just 
as program music is to be traced back to 
Liszt, so is this exaggerated operatic or- 
chestra to be attributed to Wagner. Most 
of the faults in the modern opera have 
arisen from the imitation of the misun- 
derstood Wagner. Composers have not 
been able to distinguish between the 
essence of his reforms and their second- 
ary quality ; to separate the objective and 
the legitimate from the artistic personal- 
ity of Wagner. 

The impulse which Wagner gave to 
the modern opera consists chiefly in the 
change he made from a collection of dia- 


logs and vocal numbers to a miusic- 


drama. His artistic individuality de- 
manded the most powerful materials, and 
it was solely from this cause that he was 
also forced to call into existence a power- 
ful instrumental apparatus. 

He who fought the world of gods and 
goddesses down to earth was obliged to 
have at his service the most powerful 
means of expression. Wagner’s success- 
ors make the mistake of applying this art 
of instrumentation to any and every sub- 
ject, and believe themselves to be intense- 
ly modern if they only imitate the Wag- 
nerian motives and harmonies. 

The only composer who really under- 
stood Wagner and caught his true cre- 
ative spirit was Verdi. “Falstaff” I con- 
sider the only operatic masterpiece which 
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has been written since the Wagnerian 
revolution. 

Anti-Wagnerians are fond of accusing 
him of wishing to banish melody from 
the opera. One is able to point to anv 
number of separate musical numbers in 
his works. Even in the very last one, 
“Parsifal,” the monolog of Amfortas 
is really an intact number. In fact, in 
the earlier operas the several parts were 
numbered and characterized as solo, aria, 
duet, etc., quite as in the big French 
operas. 

If there is to be a wholesome réaction 
in operatic style this aping of Wagner 
(which rests chiefly upon a misunder- 
standing of his motives) must be aban- 
doned, and only his healthy reformatory 
principles be followed. 

A word about the modern concert life. 
That which painfully affects the intelli- 
gent musician is the Sttllosigkeit of the 
programs and the featuring of soloists, 
which has become a veritable nuisance. 
There is too much catering to the audi- 
ence in performing in one evening works 
of the most varying schools and styles, so 
that an absolutely inartistic contrast is 
the result. A program should be devoted 
to the works of one composer or to those 
which are related in style. 

This evil is increased by the conccs- 
sions which the conductors make to the 
soloists. One can think of nothing more 
tasteless than to follow a powerful or- 
chestral number by a little song with 
piano accompaniment, the only reason it 
is done being to give an opportunity to 
the popular prima donna, with her en- 
gaging smile and sensational toilet. The 
soloists choose what they please and what 
is best suited to them, unmindful of the 
fact that the artistic harmony of the pro- 
gram is being utterly destroyed. There 
is only one solution to this problem—the 
program should not be chosen for the so- 
loists, but the soloists for the program. 

BERLIN, GERMANY. 





Threatening Situation in China 


BY THE REV. CHARLES BONE 


[The writer has been a missionary in South China some thirty years; speaks the lan- 
guage like a native; and is intimate with life in the interior: is very well knowr. in South 
China. This article is timely as to the unrest in Kwangtung and Fukien Provinces near by, 
and we can scarcely have a better body of thought on the situation in China to-day.—Ep1- 


TOR. ] 


HE contemporary situation in China 
T is one that must evoke an interest 
in the breasts of all thoughtful 

men, who sympathize with the struggles 
of nations in quest of greater freedom. 
It must also create considerable anxiety 
in the breasts of those who have a close 
relationship with the Middle Kingdom, 
whether commercial or political. Indeed 
ultimately it is the commercial interest 
that predominates; for were it not for 
the substantial and ever-increasing vol- 
ume of trade which Great Britain, Ger- 
many and the United States have with 
China, the political interest could not 
possibly assume the importance that to- 
day it assumes. It is because the ships 


of these nations are constantly entering 
and leaving the treaty ports, and the em- 
poriums created on the coast of China, 
that the flags of these nations float over 
their respective consulates, in all the 
treaty ports, and their Governments are 
represented by efficient plenipotentiaries 


at Pekin. Such being the case therefore 
a review of recent events in China will 
not be without interest to the reader ; and 
a forecast of the future, tho, perhaps, 
somewhat dangerous, may be pardoned. 

The recent uprisings in the great com- 
mercial Province of Kwangtung, in the 
_South of China, tho they were apparently 
unorganized, or imperfectly so, were 
fierce enough to destroy missionary 
buildings, educational establishments and 
official yamens, without distinction, and 
were determined enough to lay Some of 
the local officials prone in death. These, 
however, are but the outward and visible 
sign of an inward and aggravated irri- 
tation which many believe has a lodg- 
ment in a large number of breasts of the 
citizens of China, and especially in the 
hearts of those whose minds have been 
freed from the cast-iron bondage of the 
mummifying intellectual process, which, 
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in the past, has usurped the place of a 
sensible and sound education. 

When the real founders of the present 
dynasty sat on the Dragon throne, tho 
to the Chinese they were alien and bar- 
barian, the glamor of their wide con- 
quests, conspicuous ability of two of 
their Emperors, and the marked sym- 
pathy of these rulers with the intellectual 
ambitions of the Chinese people damped 
for a time the hidden fires of hatred that 
naturally filled the hearts of those who 
had been conquered, and compelled to 
wear the hateful queue as a sign of servi- 
tude. Never, however, have the more 
patriotic Chinese really acquiesced in the 
victories that the fierce Northern Man- 
chus won over the conflicting factions 
into which China was divided when the 
Mings fell, and never have the more 
thoughtful of the people, for a moment, 
forgotten that the victories of their 
enemies proclaimed to the surrounding 
nations in the East of Asia, that China’s 
flag had trailed in the mire, and her 
honor had been humbled in the dust. 
The reigns of these two august Em- 
perors, with one short space between 
them, of little importance, covered the 
period of one hundred and thirty-four 
years. It may be repeated that during 
this period—a period of literary glory, 
and national political aggrandizement— 
the hatred that naturally lurked in the 
breasts of all intelligent Chinese was 
softened and toned by expansion of their 
Empire, and the good sense of their 
rulers. It still existed however. One- 
half of the fascination, which the his- 
torical drama always throws over the 
minds of the crowds of Chinese, that con- 
gregate to witness them, is owing to the 
fact that the actors generally wear the 
robes and headdress of the dethroned 
Mings. This hatred of the present 
dynasty has always existed, but it is only 
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comparatively recently that the banked 
fires have blazed forth, with a fierceness 
that is manifest to all observers. 

In marked contrast to the conspicuous 
ability of the two Emperors referred to 
have been the ineptitude and failures of 
their successors. In China, as every- 
where else, nothing succeeds like success. 
The achievements of the rulers, to which 
reference has been made, only renders 
by contrast the more contemptible the 
chain of failures that has linked together 
the years that liave followed. It is true, 
that recent Emperors have been con- 
fronted with a new set of circumstances, 
but nobody cares for that; no one will 
condone their failures because their en- 
vironments were less happy. It was un- 
fortunate for the Manchus that they as- 
sumed the nomenclature that was current 
in China, and cheerfully announced that 
as rulers they would still be “Sons of 
Heaven,” the “Fathers of the _ black- 
haired race,” and “the Shepherds of the 
sons of Han.” They had boldly claimed 
these high-sounding titles; therefore the 
least that could be expected was that they 
should prove their claim by discharging 
their duties and by protecting the people. 
In this they have conspicuously failed. 
The history of China, and of the relation- 
ships of China’s rulers and Viceroys with 
foreign nations have, during the last half 
century, been even more humiliating to 
the Chinese than the conquest of China 
itself by the barbarians from the North. 
Panoplied in a pride that was ridiculous, 
and brazened by an effrontery that was 
céntemptible, they have repeatedly fallen 
upon their faces before a handful of 
white warriors, and the crash has been 
all the louder, and the humiliation the 
more scorn-producing, because of the 
pride and effrontery with which, at first, 
they blustered at and confronted the na- 
tions of the West. The history of China, 
during the last sixty years, is a history 
of shame for her rulers. By Great Bri- 
tain, by France, by Japan, by Russia, by 
Germany in turn, and then by a few men 
from each, calied the Allies, aided by a 
contingent of Americans, China has been 
compelled to bow the knee, lick the dust, 
and sue for peace and mercy. The re- 
sult of all this is, not that the Chinese 
have been conqvered, and humiliated, but 
that the Manchus have submitted to this 
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ignominy. The “fathers” and “shep- 
herds” of the people, whose sole right to 
reign according to Mencius, is that they 
may protect the people, have fled at the 
approach of a despised enemy, and, in 
order to save their seats, have submitted 
to unbearable shame. Therefore it has 
come to pass that, not only is there an. 
innate hatred of the ruling race, but, in 
addition, that hatred is mixed with scorn: 
they have proved themselves to be but 
boastful children before the world. 

There has further come into play an- 
other feeling which has rendered the 
feelings more complex. The innovations 
of the West were at first despised by the 
Emperors and Viceroys of China. They 
would have none of these things. The 
Chinese themselves are emphatically a 
utilitarian people, and the history of the 
last ten years proves clearly enough that 
they are willing to adopt and adapt what 
commends itself to their intelligence and 
will conduce to their comfort. The 
judgment therefore of the Manchus was 
of no higher order than their bravery in 
battle, their strategy in war, and their 
foresight in diplomacy. They have 
made the tremendous mistake of misread- 
ing the signs of the times, and have de- 
spised agencies and inventions which, if 
adopted earlier, might have saved them 
from some of the more severe humilia- 
tions. Indeed, more than that, the peo- 
ple see clearly enough that even now the 
officials do not accept innovations con 
amore but simply because they cannot 
help themselves ; their choice is Hobson’s 
and not their own. The recent coup 
d'état at Pekin, really the result of an at- 
tempt of some far-seeing advisors of the 
Emperor to introduce what the logic of 
facts has later compelled to be done, was 
but a visible manifestation of the Manchu 
attitude toward all progress. 

Enough has been said to prove that, if 
there exists in the hearts of the Chinese 
people a hatred for the reigning dynasty, 
facts will amply explain and even jus- 
tify this attitude. There is, however, an- 
other set of conditions that is pressing 
upon the shoulders of the people, as a 
voke presses upon the neck of an over- 
laden ox, whose skin is worn bare thru 
excessive toil. China today is compelled 
to. do one thing, and, in a blundering 
way, tho late in the day, is attempting 
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another. To do either effectively, money 
is needed, and money is at present very 
difficult to wring out of the pockets of 
the people. Indemnities must be regu- 
larly paid to those nations whose repre- 
sentatives were bombarded in Pekin ir 
1900. Sundry innovations and improve- 
ments are being attempted thruout the 
Empire, and, in order to carry them out 
successfully, money is needed. There is 
no doubt that, at present, the people are 
groaning under a taxation intolerable to 
be borne, and yet we see frequent notices 
that more funds are needed to success- 
fully carry on the Government. When 
the recent edict dealing with the gradual 
suppression of opium in China was pro- 
mulgated thruout the two Kwang Prov- 
inces, the Viceroy, and his advisors, an- 
nounced that the agreement come to with 
Great Britain was good in itself; but, as 
far as the two Southern provinces were 
concerned, the hour was most inoppor- 
tune and therefore the Viceroy asked the 
throne for an extension of time, which 
probably meant that the edict would be 
pigeon-holed, or burked. The provincial 
rulers needed the opium revenue in order 
to carry on the local government, and es- 
tablish elementary improvements among 
the police. This attitude is characteristic 
of what may be assumed to exist all over 
China. The people are taxed up to the 
breaking point. The reports in the na- 
tive papers, which describe the two re- 
cent outbreaks in the Kwangtung Prov- 
ince, toned down as they were by fear, 
lest the ungloved hand of the irate offi- 
cials should hale the editors to cells in 
the provincial prison, proved clearly 
enough that the exactions of the man- 
darins, and the imposition of additional 
taxes on the sugar industries, roused the 
dumb anger of the people to a boiling 
point, when, like an eruption from an 
active volcano, nothing could suppress it 
till it had spent itself. 
Such we conceive to be the situation 
in China today, and it does not require 
a special degree of prescience, nor, in- 
deed,much special knowledge of China in 
particular, nor of history in general, to 
foresee that the outlook may be both 
serious and perilous. The banners of 
the angry mob that killed the mandarins 
and destroyed their yamens a few weeks 
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ago at Wong Kung were besmeared with 
the blood of thase who had been butch- 
ered. In addition to this the character 
“Suen” and “Hing” were inscribed upon 
these banners. The former represented 
the famous revolutionary leader Suen 
Yat-san, and the latter the family name 
of the still more noted leader of the great 
Tai Ping Rebellion. Suen Yat-san and 
Hing Yau Wei, the reformer, who 
escaped from Pekin, when many of 
his co-workers sacrificed their lives 
in the year 1898, are yet alive 
and still at work, tho no one seems 
to know the spot where they are 
hidden, except those who are in sympathy 
with their ideals. Modern weapons are 
known to be surreptitiously imported into 
China, in large quantities; for only to- 
day I have read in the local native press 
an edict announcing that it is suspected 
that no less than thirty thousand Mauser 
rifles are on their way to China. It will 
be seen, therefore, that all the elements 
of a rebellion on an enormous scale exist. 
It is almost impossible to believe that 
contemporary discontent with the Man- 
chu rulers will cither wane or be pacified. 
This discontent is becoming more acute 
in character, and widespread in volume, 
because of the large numbers of Chinese 
students who have learnt something of 
the lives of outside nations, and are the 
more humiliated, by the conditions of ex- 
istence in their own unhappy land. The 
history of nations proves that submission 
to continued oppression cannot hold out 
forever; and the more recent history of 
events in Cuba and the Philippines shows 
what usually happens when the power ot 
submission is worn out, and the passion 
of the hour throws all prudence to the 
winds. It is the general opinion, that, 
were leaders forthcoming, and any con- 
siderable section of the army to become 
discontented, and rise in mutiny, revolt 
would cover China, as fire runs thru and 
covers a field of dry stubble. In that 
case the destruction and carnage would 
equal if not surpass what happened dur- 
ing the Tai Ping Rebellion, when, ac- 
cording to the estimation of Dr. Wells 
Williams, 20,000,000 perished, and whole 
districts were devastated, which even up 
to this time have not yet recovered. 


Hone Kone, Curna. 
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Alice-for-Short 


It is generally conceded that “Joseph 
Vance” was one of the best stories pub- 
lished last year, and Mr. de Morgan’s 
new novel* is an equally admirable piece 
of work. 

“In January, in which this story begins, there 
was a dense fog in London, and a hard frost. 
And there was also a little girl of six in a 
street in Soho, where the fog was as thick and 
the frost as hard as anywhere else in the me- 
tropolis. The little girl was bringing home 
the beer from the Duke of Clarence’s Head at 
the corner to an old house that had been built 
in the days of her great-great-grandfathers.” 

This is your introduction to Alice-for- 
Short. And you can tell from it that the 
author will tell his tale in a leisurely 
manner, else he had left -out the little 
maid altogether and begun with the 
young lady. Also, if you are sufficiently 
well versed in the art of fiction makers, 
you will understand that a story which 
begins at the Soho end of things, with so 
young a heroine, who lives in the base- 
ment with a mother to whom one brings 
beer, will conclude, say in Harley street, 
with great splendor and sufficient pomp 
of circumstance. You will suspect from 
the first that the old jug contained a 
wonderful ring that had been pawned 
by the mother who drinks beer. It is a 
curious thing about all. such maternal 
characters in fiction that they pawn the 
very article of jewelry upon which the 
fate of the heroine and climax of the 
story depends. And you will, of course, 
suspect that there are the bones of a lady 
as light as she was fair buried in the 
cellar. Neither will you be surprised 
that Alice-for -Short saw ghosts upon the 
stairs, or that the old house, the black- 
ened pictures and the quaint ornaments 
all really belong to the little girl whom 
you just met carrying beer from the 
Duke of Clarence’s Head. That is, you 
will not be surprised if you are familiar 
with the way Dickens and Thackeray 
wrote of such things. “I am curious,” 
an enthusiastic literary critic writes to 
us, “to see whether it will set an example 
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*Arice-ror-SHort. By William de Morgan. 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 


and start a reaction from the modern 
snapshot novel in favor of the old inti- 
mate Dickens and Thackeray style.” 
That is extremely uncertain, partly be- 
cause we have lost the patience and leis- 
ure to enjoy such romances, and partly 
because a nation may lose its literary in- 
heritance as easily as a man loses his 
patrimony in speculation. 

De Morgan’s novel is a happy rever- 
sion to the old type. An outline of the 
story would convey little idea of its 
charm, altho it is a rare compendium of 
all the spells and mysteries ever em- 
ployed to fascinate readers of romance. 
But here is where he begins to differ 
from the ordinary writer of fiction. He 
tells so naively and with shining eyes of 
ghosts and-wonders and of strange fierce 
loves, as if it were the most natural 
thing in the world for such things to be. 
He has entirely escaped the sensational 
manner of narration which is the literary 
popgun so often employed now by pop- 
ular novelists. 

Another thing which charms is the 
fact that while the author’s manner is in 
no sense an imitation of either Dickens 
or Thackeray, his book contains a sort of 
sweetheart likeness to the old-tale spin- 
ning spirit which entertains children, and 
it is enhanced by a dash of Barrie’s ten- 
derness. The fashion now is for an 
author to divorce himself so thoroly from 
his characters as to be able to say the 
sharpest, most vindictive things about 
them, and thus to prejudice the reader 
accordingly, but we all remember how 
Barrie made his “Grizel” adorable a few 
years ago by encompassing her about 
with the lovingness of his own fancy. 
So de Morgan is Alice’s godfather. And 
this attitude of blood tenderness toward 
her goes far toward strengthening the 
reader’s impression of her charm and 
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Add to this Mr. de Morgan’s inimita- 
ble representation of the illogical, incon- 
sequent workings of the ordinary human 
mind (which in the average novel is kept 
fixed like a needle to the pole with refer- 
ence to the desired conclusion), and you 
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have discovered a part of the secret of 
the charm with which this story is writ- 
ten, but by no means the greater part. 
There is a whimsical humor in it that is 
said to resemble Dickens, but it is really 
of a finer quality than Dickens’s obvious 
caricatures and exaggerations of all mor- 
tal eccentricities. Rather, it is a gentle 
effulgence, like a friendly candle held up 
to show forgiveness, and to reveal the 
place for a smile even in the very dark- 
ness of human affairs. 

S 


Experimental Evolution 


ALL those interested in the study of 
evolution must certainly be grateful to 
Mr. Tower, of the University of Chi- 
cago, for his magnificent experimental 
work, some of the details of which he has 
just published.’ Not only does it greatly 
extend our knowledge of evolution along 
the old lines of research, but now for the 
first time do we have clear cases of the 
modification of the germ plasm by ex- 
ternal conditions. Former investigators 
have shown that an abnormal environ- 
ment may have a determining effect upon 


the development of organisms, bringing 
about apparently new characters, but 
these new characters were not inherited ; 
and here was the stumbling block of all 
theories of evolution which postulated a 
modifying influence of changed condi- 


tions of life. Furthermore, altho evolu- 
tionists have seen new forms arise which 
transmitted their peculiarities to their de- 
scendants, they have not, heretofore, been 
able to make them arise at will. An out- 
line of a single experiment shows the na- 
ture of this part of the investigation. 
Four males and four females of the com- 
mon potato beetle were subjected to hot, 
dry conditions during the formation and 
fertilization of the first three lots of eggs 
and were then returned to a normal en- 
vironment, where two more lots of eggs 
were laid. The young from each of these 
five lots were reared under similar and 
natural conditions. From the last *two 
lots 61 beetles were obtained, and they 
were all normal; but of the 96 reared 
from the first three lots, 82 were of a 
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very different type (pallida) and 2 of still 
another type (immaculothorax). ' These 
not only bred true without reversion to 
the common potato beetle, but pallida 
competed so well with the old type when 
turned loose in a field that, after several 
years, Mr. Tower felt that it was not 
safe to allow it to go any longer, and so 
killed it off. This and others which the 
author describes seem to be clear cases of 
the experimental origin of species. 


The Mendelian law of heredity, which 
is engaging the attention of practical as 
well as experimental breeders of both 
plants and animals, may, in its simplest 
form, be stated as follows: If two vari- 
eties having contrasting characters, such 
as short fur and “angora,” be crossed, 
the resulting hybrids will not be inter- 
mediate, but will show only one of these 
characters. This is said to be “domi- 
nant”; the other, “recessive.” If, now, 
these hybrids be mated inter se, the re- 
cessive character will reappear perfectly 
pure in one-fourth of the offspring, one- 
fourth will be pure dominant, and one- 
half will be hybrids like their parents, 
altho often indistinguishable from the 
pure dominants except by breeding. 
Castle has been testing this law by the 
use of guinea-pigs and rabbits. The re- 
sults of his experiments are given in the 
first paper from the recently established 
Carnegie Station for Experimental Evo- 
lution.” He finds that the coat charac- 
ters conform well to simple Mendelism. 
The lop-eared condition in rabbits does 
not. The work is of popular interest not 
only on account of its bearing on inherit- 
ance in general, but also because of the 
special information it gives to the in- 
creasingly large number of people who 
are breeding the fancy varieties of these 
pets. Albinism is found to be recessive 
to pigmented coats. Smooth coat is re- 
cessive to rough, and long coat to short. 
Given, for example, a short-haired albino 
and a pigmented angora, we can get in 
the second generation albinic angoras 
which will breed perfectly pure by cross- 
ing these two and breeding from the off- 
spring. The first generation will, how- 
ever, be common-looking colored animals 





*Herepitry oF Coat CHARACTERS IN GUINEA Pics 
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with short hair. The paper is of very 
great interest to the biologist because of 
the author’s actite analysis of the excep- 
_tions to the simple form of the “law.” 
The most novel of these is the “latency” 
of pigment characters in albinos. 

& 


Lodging Houses 


Ir appears that Boston, next to San 
Francisco, has the largest proportionate 
lodging-house population in the United 
States. Albert B. Wolfe, Ph. D., a Har- 
vard Fellow of South End House for 
two years (1902-4) and now associate 
professor of economics and sociology at 
Oberlin College, undertook during the 
time of his occupancy of the fellowship a 
study of The Lodging-House Problem in 
Boston,* and the result of the study is 
published as Volume II of the “Harvard 
Economic Studies.” The history of the 
movement which has transformed the 
boarding-house population into a lodging- 
house population, the change in the sec- 
tion of the city from one of residents in 
private homes to one of lodgers of houses 
kept by landladies, the general character- 
istics of the landlady and her lodgers are 
all interestingly presented. So, too, the 
maps and charts, illustrating these 
changes and evolutions, the fluctuations 
of the real estate, the economic status of 
the lodgers, and the dominance of the 
lodging-house. population in the South 
End of Boston are helpful aids and 
guides. The author, however, is disap- 
pointing in not being more convincing 
and conclusive in some of the salient 
points he has raised; he has left vital is- 
sues related to the subject for others to 
investigate and develop. The inadequacy 
of his chapter on “Crime and Prostitu- 
tion” is particularly noticeable. The 
chief reason why the lodging-houses are 
so frequented by the criminal class is that 
they can most easily evade the police by 
frequent change of address. It seems 
that the landlady, pushed by the owner 
of the lodging-house to eke out her in- 
come, becomes less and less scrupulous 
as to the character of her “roomers” in 
order to be sure that she has her rooms 
taken at the highest possible rental. The 
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café or small eating-house is an adjunct 
to the lodging-house, and has been an 
element in transforming the boarding- 
house into a lodging-house. 

“Could we have a few large, liber- 
ally managed eating-halls, and at the same 
time could the present system of lodging- 
houses be reformed by. the introduction of 
public parlors, better sanitary resources, and 
enlightened moral opinion on the part of both 
landladies and lodgers, there would be no 
necessity for wishing to do away with the 
lodging-house. hs 

The author suggests, the change of the 
building laws so as to permit the remod- 
eling of the present lodging-houses in 
Boston to have two single rooms where 
there is now one. 

“Tt would thus be possible, at relatively low 
cost it seems, to have in the same building 
eighteen single rooms, two baths and a public 
parlor, -where now there are eight double 
rooms, five single rooms, only one bath and no 
public parlor.” 

Working women’s and workingmen’s 
hotels, model lodging-houses and model 
boarding-houses—for those who prefer 
that type—are not too much to hope for, 
thinks the author, but they should be on 
a business, not a philanthropic, basis. 

Many of the so-called problems of the 
lodging-house population are really the 
problems which affect society at large— 
they involve the economic and social po- 
sition of the young man who postpones 
marriage because of inadequate wages 
and that of the insufficiently paid young 
woman who is placed in the way of temp- 
tation thru the failure of society to safe- 
guard her. We need “a juster sense of 
economic proportion and social expedi- 
ency,” and, even tho such studies as this 
are mere drops in the great bucket of 
social palliatives, they help. 

& 
Making a eniaaies, By John L. Given. 
New York: Henry Holt-& Co. $1.50. 

The never-failing romance of the news- 
paper shop is revealed anew in Mr. John 
L. Given’s handbook. Shop and romance 
are-words both used advisedly ; for, while 
from some viewpoints newspaper making 
is sordid and dirty, yet, on the other hand, 
it is the world-process in little, and deeds 
of high emprise make it the very knight 
errantry of business. As the working 
system of a great daily unfolds itself in 
Mr, Given’s graphic narrative, one shares 
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the newspaper worker’s throbbing sense 
of the multiplex city cosmos. The eyes 
and ears and tactile senses of the town 
are myriad—policemen, parsons, cits and 
placeholders, society butterflies and ser- 
vants, physicians, undertakers, paid 
watchers and volunteer tipsters, the tele- 
phone, the telegraph and the messenger— 
all of whom and which feed the nerve- 
racked central consciousness in Park Row 
or Herald Square. At the center of things 
life boils and bubbles like a Niagara 
whirlpool. There is no such word as fail 
to these frenzied genii of the Press. 
Work so demoniacally they certainly can- 
not for the mere paltry salaries. Neither 
are they martyrs to country or principle, 
like the self-immolating Japanese. Dis- 
cipline, loyalty, emulation, the passion 
for results, have helped to make the 
American newspaper reporter the mar- 
velously efficient machine that he is. 
Mr. Given admits a great deal of truth in 
the saying that good reporters, like poets, 
are born to the craft. Ability to see the 


vital and picturesque must be supple- 
mented by ability to collect the informa- 
tion and ability to write, and all three 


must be backed by unbounded enthusiasm 
and superb good health. Mr. Given dis- 
courses agreeably of the various depart- 
ments of the newspaper man’s calling. 
The tremendous daily effort would be 
wasted save for a-perfect and specialized 
organization arranged in a hierarchy of 
capacities and values from Big Chief to 
proof-boy. The writer adopts the in- 
sider’s view that the remarkable thing 
about the newspapers is their freedom 
from error and their general uprightness 
rather than their numerous sins of com- 
mission and omission. This is undoubt- 
edly the true view to take. Writing a 
description and not a critique, Mr. Given 
does just as well not to expatiate on the 
ugly details of the yellow journalism, but 
instead to draw a consistent picture of the 
more average newspaper making. The 
book will occupy a place on the literary 
journalist's shelf beside Mr. E. L. Shu- 
man’s “Practical Journalism,” and, while 
it will not wholly supersede the Chicago- 
an’s brisk and lively compendium, it pos- 
sesses the peculiar merit of giving the 
most comprehensive and thorogoing ac- 
count of New York newspaper making 
that has so far found its way into print. 
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Lord Milner’s Work in South Africa. 
From Its Commencement in 1897 to the 
Peace of Vereeniging in 1902. By W. 
Basil Worsfold. New York: E. P. "Dut: 
ton & Co. $4.50. 

With the Transvaal now among Brit- 
ish colonies possessing representative 
government ; with the first Parliament in 
session ; and with General Botha as Pre- 
mier, there is a revival of interest in the 
circumstances under which the two re- 
publics disappeared and Great Britain be- 
came possessed of the Orange Free State 
and the Transvaal. How it all came 
about is told with much detail in Mr. 
Worsfold’s study of Lord Milner’s work 
in South Africa. Mr. Worsfold is frank- 
ly a partisan, and a thick-and-thin parti- 
san, of Lord Milner; and is unsparing in 
his condemnation of the Liberal leaders 
who showed any sympathy with the Boer 
republics, either when negotiations were 
proceeding or after the war had begun. 
But he writes with all the official corre- 
spondence before him, including the doc- 
uments belonging to the. Boer govern- 
ments which fell into the possession of 
the British at Bloemfontein and later at 
Roos Senekal, when Gen. Bindon Blood, 
during the guerrilla warfare, captured the 
Boer laager. With this documentary evi- 
dence of the real aims of the Boers it is 
easily possible to throw new light on the 
attitude that Kruger took up toward 
Lord Milner at the abortive Bloemfon- 
tein conference in May, 1899, and the rea- 
sons which were behind his refusal to 
make concessions to the British Govern- 
ment. If this evidence is to be relied 
on, the Boers in the Transvaal and the 
Free State, and many of the leaders of 
the Dutch in Cape Colony, were con- 
vinced that if war were begun and they 
could hold out long enough, they could 
bear down the opposition of the British 
military forces and make the Dutch su- 
preme all over South Africa. It is this 
evidence, together with Mr. Worsfold’s 
tracing of the conditions in Cape Colony 
up to the outbreak of the war and during 
the war, that makes his book of value as 
a contribution to the literature of the 
downfall of the two South African re- 
publics—of value even to readers who 
may tire of his special pleading and his 
unchanging admiration of Lord Milner. 
It is within the province of any author to 
determine within what limits he will con- 
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fine his work ; but it is to be regretted that 
Mr. Worsfold did not follow the career 
of Lord Milner to the promulgation of 
the Chinese ordinance of 1904. Most of 
the pressing difficulties which now con- 
front General Botha as Premier of the 
Transvaal arise out of Lord Milner’s sur- 
render to the mine owners; and some de- 
fense of the ex-High Commissioner's 
action on this question is naturally looked 
for in a book so charged with praise and 
admiration. 
& 


Local and Central Government. A Com- 
parative Study of England, France, Prus- 
sia and the United States. By Percy Ash- 
ley. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Pp. 


x1, 396. $3.00. 
“It is an impossible task to cover with 
anything like completeness or detail in 
the space of 400 pages the immense field 
that Mr. Ashley has laid out, and it 
speaks highly for Mr. Ashley as a lec- 
turer that he has produced so readable 
a volume out of material which in less 
able hands would have sufficed only for 
a dry compendium or a useful text-book. 
In this latter capacity—as a handbook 
for ready reference—Mr. Ashley’s book 
should find a place on the shelves of ev- 
ery working library of municipal politics 
and political science; but before being 
relegated to this place of humble useful- 
ness, Local and Central Government is 
well worth an attentive and careful read- 
ing. Mr. Ashley writes from the point 
of view of an Englishman; and English 
municipal government is the standard of 
comparison for the municipal economy 
of France, Prussia and the United States. 
While ready to acknowledge the points 
of excellence in French and Prussian 
local government, Mr. Ashley is essen- 
tially English in his admiration of the 
well-balanced position that the English 
municipalities hold betweén the unre- 
strained liberty of American cities and 
the subordinated activity of French and 
Prussian municipal government. Over 
the American cities no strong State 
executive departments exercise any ad- 
ministrative control; while the responsi- 
bility of the local executive in France 
and Prussia is entirely to the central 
government, and scarcely at all to the 
taxpayers, electors and inhabitants of the 
areas over which they preside. In the 
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order of their subordination to the cen- 
tral government, Mr. Ashley puts first 
Prussia, then France, England and the 
United States. Prussia he considers ex- 
ceedingly weak in the power of self- 
government and in any local interest in 
the problems which are all settled by the 
central administration. For the liberty 
—almost anarchy—of American munici- 
pal government Mr. Ashley has little ad- 
miration. Neither does he admire the 
expedient which has been adopted, in the 
form of constant legislative interference 
with city government, to compensate for 
the lack of any central administrative 
control. Yet he does not take the pes- 
simistic and harshly critical attitude to- 
ward American municipal government 
which is adopted by many English writ- 
ers. He writes: 

“Though the machinery of city government 
in the United States strikes an English ob- 
server as often unnecessarily cumbrous, yet the 
actual difficulties of working are neither so 
frequent nor so great as might be supposed. 
And the stories of corruption and inefficient 
administration should not be allowed to ob- 
scure the fact that the American municipal ad- 
ministrators are doing much very valuable 
and, in some respects, pioneer work.” 


3 
The Censorship of the Church of Rome, and 

Its Influence Upon the Production and 

Distribution of Literature. By George 

Haven Putnam. Vol. II. New York: G. 

P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 

The second volume of Dr. Putnam’s 
“History of the Index,” which covers the 
period from 1600 to 1900, maintains the 
high standard of scientific scholarship 
which characterized the preceding vol- 
ume. The work, as now completed, 
ranks second only to Reusch as a his- 
tory of prohibitive book legislation, and 
is easily the best authority on the subject 
in the English language. Turning to Dr. 
Putnam’s summing up of the results of 
the Index, we find him so fair and cau- 
tious, so scrupulous in his purpose to do 
full justice to both sides, that no candid 
student, whether Catholic or non-Cath- 
olic, can feel anything but gratitude and 
respect for him. He quotes at great 
length apologists for the Index, like Hil- 
gers, and then gives the objections to 
that institution, which have been made 
chiefly by liberal Catholics, and leaves 
the judgment on the case to his readers. 
If we were to pass any criticisms upon 
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this latter portion of Dr. Putnam’s work 
it would be that he makes too little of 
the momentous activity of the Index un- 
der Pius X. A domestic conflict of 
truly vast proportions is imminent with- 
in the Roman Catholic Church; and it is 
already evident that the Index,is going 
to be the Papacy’s deadliest bludgeon in 
its attack upon liberal Catholicism. A 
new era, perhaps the ghastliest of all, is 
opening for the Index; and we would 
wish that Dr. Putnam had perceived it. 


s 
Literary Notes 


....Teachers who have been instructed and 
uplifted by the books of Patterson Du Bois on 
“The Point of Contact in Teaching,” “Beck- 
onings from Little Hands,” etc., will find the 
same qualities of pedagogical discernment and 
abounding common sense in a slight treatise 
on The Culture of Justice, in which parents 
as well as pedagogs will find much sound 
wisdom on important topics of perennial inter- 
est. (Dodd, Mead & Co. 75 cents.) 


....Beatrix of Clare, by John Reed Scott 
(Lippincott, $1.50), is a charming love story. 
The scenes are laid at the Court of Richard 
III, the heroine is a pretty lady in waiting to 
the Queen, and the hero is a “brave true 
knight.” Otherwise the book abounds in 
royal gossip, and we know what that is, the 
worst and most interesting scandal the world 
has ever known, of murder, intrigue, crime, 
treachery of every sort out of which history 
is made—all dramatized in this tale till it is 
the very essence of the daily life of the char- 
acters which move through its pages. 


....We note a new edition of The House 
of Quiet, by A. C. Benson (E. P. Dutton & 
Co., $1.50), and its old charm does not fail to 
enchain us. We regret a misprint or two, not- 
ably “illusian” for allusion on page 130, which 
should not occur in a reprint. Otherwise it 
is an attractive edition of a book which pro- 
claims itself, in the author’s preface, to be 
“a message to the weak rather than a chal- 
lenge to the strong,” yet, we fancy the strong 
man, also, may find a message he needs in its 
pages. The Thread of Gold, a similar vol- 
ume of reflections and observations, appears 
now under Mr. Benson’s name. 


....The latest volume of Lloyd Mifflin’s 
poetry, My Lady of Dreams (Oxford Univ. 
Press. 75 cents), is not one of the best spec- 
imens of his work. To he sure, it contains 
some good matters—what verse of Mr. Mif- 
flin’s does not? But it is rather too brain- 
spun. It is marked too conspicuously by that 
fondness for technology, that disposition to 
make much of poetics which is characteristic 
of his sonnets and more or less inevitable in 
so complicated a poetic form, but which, in- 
troduced into the simpler forms of lyric verse, 
give them a rather unhappy air of contri- 
vance and insincerity. 
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Pebbles 


THE IDEA. 


Susway Guarp—A little lively, lady! 
Elderly Female—I am not!—Puck. 


Wy, Frankie, what are you reading in that 
book about bringing up children?” : 

“T’m just looking to see whether I’m beirig 
properly brought up.”—Literary Digest. 


GRANDFATHER (enthusiastically)—Say, Wil- 
lie, don’t you want to go thru a toy shop with 
me this afternoon and see all the pretty 
things ? 

Willie (indifferently)—I’m willing to, pop, 
if you will get any pleasure out of f Life 


“I pm intend to go downtown to look at 
some stockings today,” remarked Mrs. 
Schoppen, “but it was raining, so I just stayed 
at home.” 

“Why,” remarked her husband absent- 
mindedly, “that’s the best time to see them.”— 
Philadelphia Press, 


AND THEY WONDERED. 
AT a banquet held in a room, the walls of 
which were adorned with many beautiful 
paintings, a well known college president was 
called upon to respond to a toast. In the 
course of his remarks, wishing to pay a com- 
pliment to the ladies present, and designating 
the paintings with one of his characteristic 
gestures, he said: “What need is there of these 
painted beauties when we have so many with 
us at this table?”—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


GRIEF TURNED IT WHITE, 


DoustFruL LooxkinGc INpDIvipUAL AT Door— 
That lost dog you are advertising for, mum, 
I have brought it back. 

Lady—But that’s not my dog; my dog was 
black. 

Doubtful Individual—The werry same dog, 
mum; but you see his hair has turned white 
with grief at being separated from you. 

The lady is satished and hands him ten 
shillings reward.—Tit-Bits. 


SLIGHT MISUNDERSTANDING. 


A WELL-KNowN Boston lawyer says that not 
long ago he was astonished to see printed in a 
newspaper a glowing testimonial as to the 
benefits to be derived from using somebody’s 
Curequick. The office of the concern was lo- 
cated near his own, and he dropped in while 
out for his lunch. 

“See here,” he remarked, somewhat force- 
fully, when in the presence of the manager, 
“you have*printed a testimonial allegedly from 
me with regard to your confounded stuff— 
and I never took a drop of it in my life. What 
do you mean by such procedure?” 

“Ts that so?” the manager said, soothingly. 
“Merely a slight misunderstanding, I assure 
you, sir, for which I am very sorry. You see, 
we understood that you had died recently. 
Take this down, please,” he added, turning to 
a stenographer: “Memorandum: change sig- 
nature to sworn testimonial No. 124,546.”— 
Harper's Weekly. 
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Limiting Opportunity 


Ir it were true that prosecution for 
unlawful favoritism in freight rates is 
“persecution” of railroads and a 
“thoughtless attack upon industries,” the 
remarks of Mr. Rockefeller in his latest 
statement to the public would be reason- 
able and edifying. While he may have 
exaggerated the hardships of his lot by 
picturing himself as “harnessed to a cart 
in which the people ride,” it will not be 
denied that those who control great in- 
dustries are burdened with responsibil- 
ity concerning the men whom they em- 
ploy and those other persons who have 
- invested in their undertakings. It will 
also be admitted that general prosperity 
is desired by the heads of industrial cor- 
porations. 

But neither the employees nor the 
“frugal people who have invested small 
savings” in the securities of such cor- 
porations ask the managers of them to 
violate the laws. Unless our estimate of 
the American people is an incorrect one, 
a very large majority of each class— 
the employees and the investors of small 
savings—-would emphatically express dis- 
approval of law-breaking by the corpora- 
tions in which they might thus be inter- 
ested, especially if the law violated were 
one designed to enforce fair play and to 
prevent the oppression and ruin of inno- 
cent competitors by unjust and wicked 
practices. 

Mr. Rockefeller speaks of the “oppor- 
tunities” which his investments of capital 
have “opened” for thousands. A major- 
ity of our people are more inclined to 
think of the opportunities which, as they 
believe, his great corporation has closed 
after they had been opened for them- 
selves by men courageously and intelli- 











gently striving to better their condition 
by independent industry. In his defence 
of the Chicago packers, or Beef Trust, 


‘when the President and Congress were 


seeking by wise legislation to end their 
objectionable practices, Mr. Rockefeller 
deplored any such “limit” of “opportun- 
ity” because it would discourage enter- 
prising young men and “put the brakes 
on our national development.” Unless 
the many volumes of testimony taken by 
Congressional committees and other 
legislative investigators, with the records 
of some of our courts, are full of false- 
hoods, Mr. Rockefeller’s great company 
was busily engaged for years in “limit- 
ing opportunity” for comparatively weak 
competitors in the oil refining industry 
and was quite vigorously discouraging 
every young man who endeavored hon- 
estly to build up a business of his own in 
that field of effort. 

There was George Rice, for example. 
He was not an old man when he first be- 
came an object of the great company’s 
solicitude. For many years he sturdily 
resisted its attempts to limit and to close 
completely his opportunities. The 
method used in one instance has fre- 
quently been cited, not because it had not 
been used in other places and for the 
discipline of other refiners, but for the 
reason that the facts became a part of the 
official record of a Federal court. Rice 
and the great company’s competing locai 
refinery obtained crude oil from the same 
source of supply. The connecting rail- 
road was in the hands of a’ receiver. 
With this receiver the company’s agents 
made a compact, in accordance with the 
terms. of which the company was to pay 
a freight rate of 10 cents a barrel, Rice 
was to pay 35 cents a barrel for equal 
service, and the receiver was to pay the 
company 25 cents out of every 35 cents 
taken from Rice. Perceiving that his op- 
pottunities had been subjected to severe 
limitation by some obscure agency, Rice 
caused inquiry to be made by Judge Bax- 
ter, of the Federal court, who speedily 
unearthed this compact and removed the 
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receiver from office. The latter asserted 
that he had consented “reluctantly” to the 
agreement, which involved, Judge Bax- 
ter said, “discrimination so wanton and 
oppressive that it could hardly have been 
accepted by an honest man.” A judge, 
he added, “who would tolerate such a 
wrong or retain a receiver capable of 
perpetrating it, ought to be impeached 
and degraded from his position.” 

As the court had control of the road. 
it was not a difficult matter in this in- 
stance to bring a discriminating compact 
to light, but the same method -of limit- 
ing opportunity, unless volumes of pub- 
lished testimony are false, had been in 
use elsewhere and was used in other 
places thereafter, for the effectual re- 
straint of rising young men who had set 
out to refine petroleum. It appears to 
have been thought by their elders, inter- 
ested in the company which frowned 
upon George Rice’s humble efforts, that 
it would be better for them to take ad- 
vantage of “opportunities opened for 
thousands” elsewhere, and to invest their 
“small savings” in Standard Oil shares. 


ot 
The Social Question in Colleges 


Iv is a commonplace observation that 
a student learns more from. his class- 


mates than from his teachers. But it is 
a difficult matter to say what can be done 
to alter the curriculum and methods of 
this informal and unofficial part of edu- 
cation when they deviate too widely 
from those laid down in the college cat- 
alog. That there is such a deviation, 
amounting in some institutions to prac- 
tical opposition of aim, has at last become 
generally recognized, and more or less 
radical and determined efforts are being 
made to change it. It is not a renewal 
of the old and never-ending complaint 
that students do not study so hard as 
their instructors think they ought to, but 
the realization that the intellectual life 
which the institution is supposed to foster 
has become subordinated to a form of 
social life which gives a very different 
kind of training. The situation has not 
been more happily characterized than by 
President Wilson in his recent report to 
the trustees of Princeton: 


“We realized that, for all its. subtle charm 
and beguiling air of academic distinction, 
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Princeton, so far as her undergraduates were 
concerned, had come to be merely a delightful 
place of residence,:where young men, for the 
most part happily occupied by other things, 
were made to perform certain academic tasks; 
that, altho we demanded at stated times a 
certain part of the attention of our pupils for 
intellectual things, their life and consciousness 
were for the rest wholly unacademic and de- 
tached from the interests which in theory were 
the all-important interests of the place. For a 
great majority of them residence here meant a 
happy life of comradeship and sport irter- 
rupted by the grind of perfunctory ‘lessons’ 
and examinations, to which they attended 
rather because of the fear of being cut off 
from the life than because they were seriously 
engaged in getting the training which would 
fit their faculties and their spirits for the tasks 
of the world which they knew they must face 
after their happy freedom was over.” 

It is not to be supposed that conditions 
at Princeton are essentially different 
from other universities of its class. What 
is different about Princeton is the deter- 
mination to remedy them by radical 
measures. The adoption of the precep- 
torial system has done much toward get- 
ting the students to take an active and 
personal interest in their work, and the 
next step proposed is the abolition or 
absorption by the university of the upper- 
class clubs. These correspond to the 
Greek-letter fraternities in other colleges, 
substituting the life and ideals of the 
clubman for those of the student and 
breaking up the university into rival fac- 
tions. President Wilson proposes to pre- 
vent this by housing all the undergrad- 
uates in university dormitories, each 
“quad” to contain members of all four 
classes and the faculty. 

A very different remedy for the same 
disease is proposed by Clarence F. Birds- 
eye, a prominent lawyer of New York 
City, in his recent book, “Individual 
Training in our Colleges.” Mr. Birds- 
eye perceives the evils of modern Amer- 
ican college life as clearly as President 
Wilson, and denounces them in more 
outspoken language, but he regards the 
fraternities as instruments of regenera- 
tion instead of stumbling blocks to edu- 
cational progress. He calls upon the 
alumni to change the tone of college life 
by exerting a direct personal influence. 
especially thru their fraternities. The 
selective and exclusive features of the 
fraternities, which President Wilson 
would do away with, he regards as essen- 
tial and beneficial. 
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Both plans, opposite as they appear in 
form, have essentially the same purpose, 
that of breaking up the horizontal lines 
of stratification in colleges by a new per- 
pendicular or slaty cleavage. Our stu- 
dents, left too long under the tutorage of 
their. own classmates, have developed 
false ideals and vicious habits that in 
many cases unfit them for active life. 
Any plan that will bring them again un- 
der the informal continuous influence of 
their elders will be an improvement. 

We are, therefore, glad to see so many 
different plans proposed, and we hope 
they will all be tried wherever possible. 
The English college system, the denom- 
inational hall or “hostel,” the. fraternity 
house under alumni control, the compul- 
sory dormitory system, the boarding 
clubs and the other indenominable meth- 
ods all have their special advantages in 
particular cases. A separation into small 
groups of congenial associates is inevi- 
table, and is in itself not objectionable. 
As soon as a college gets beyond the 
stage when the student body is com- 
posed “of 


“Two nephews of the President 
And the Professor’s son” 


it is bound to break up into cliques and 


clans. The only thing to do is to see 
that these are kept as free, ephemeral, 
voluntary and natural as possible. 

We cannot expect any of these meas- 
ures will solve the question completely, 
for the evils complained of are due to the 
abnormal conditions of university life. 
The student during these four impres- 
sional years of his life is artificially iso- 
lated from the most important influences 
of society. He is isolated, first, from in- 
dustrial pressure, second, from family 
life, third, from the opposite sex of his 
own age. In the smaller Western col- 
leges, where most of the students earn 
their own living at least in the summer, 
where they live at home or in private 
houses and where they work with women 
of their own class, these particular evils 
are largely absent, tho they have troubles 
enough of their own in other ways. The 
barracks and the monastery at their best 
cannot be made satisfactory training 
schools for actual life. So long as col- 
lege students are treated as a peculiar 
and privileged class they will continue to 
develop abnormalities and deficiences 
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that will alarm their 


teachers. 


parents and 


as 


Augustus Saint Gaudens 


AMERICAN art has suffered an irrep- 
arable loss by the death (on Saturday, 
August 3d, at his summer home in Cor- 
nish, N. H.) of Augustus Saint Gaudens. 
For he was one of the few great artists 
who have made it possible to maintain, 
seriously and without fear of derision, 
that there is such a thing as American 
art. His genius ranks among the lofti- 
est yet produced by America in any kind 
or classification. And, even to those who 
did not know the winning personality of 
the man or his perfectly normal and 
wholesome individuality, but who do ap- 
preciate beauty, truth and nobility in 
whatsoever manifestation, there is poign- 
ant sadness in the knowledge that death 
has stayed the hand of this sculptor while 
he was yet in the prime of his powers— 
in only his sixtieth year, and with the 
promise of so much more beautiful work 
left unfulfilled. His latest works were 
indubitably not only his largest, but his 
finest creations. 

Saint Gaudens was thoroly and typi- 
cally American, despite the fact that he 
was born in Dublin (March Ist, 1848) 
of an Irish mother and a French father. 
He enjoyed the influence of American 
environment from earliest infancy, for 
his parents came to this country when 
he was a babe in arms, and America al- 
ways remained his home. With only a 
meager early schooling and after a labo- 
rious apprenticeship of some six years 
at cameo cutting in New York, he went 
to Paris and studied sculpture under 
Jouffroy. But his father’s land got slight 
hold upon him. The work of his ma- 
turity was concerned almost wholly with 
American subjects. No native - born 
sculptor was ever more ‘American than 
he. None has ever succeeded so com- 
pletely in bodying forth in stone or 
bronze such magnificent visions, such 
sympathetic and powerful presentations, 
of the nobility of American manhood. 
His “Deacon Chapin” has been aptly 
called “our greatest artistic expression 
of Puritanism.” His “Farragut,” which, 
tho one of his earlier works, will always 
stand as one of the great achievements 
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of American sculpture, is both the typical 
American naval commander—alert, busi- 
nesslike, patriotic, yet dignified, serene, 
courteous—and a true portrait of a noble 
soul. His “Lincoln” is the best plastic 
embodiment the world can want or hope 
for of the Great Emancipator—standing 
without abatement of his “homely” qual- 
ities, yet with a dignity that is sublime, a 
sympathy and pathos almost tear-com- 
pelling and a veiled power that sways the 
hearts of men. His “Sherman” is as 
brave a soldier as ever bestrode a horse, 
but a fighter whose brow is crowned with 
a vision of peace—and again this statue 
is a simulacrum of wonderful fidelity to 
the gruff campaigner who was at heart 
a peace lover and a kindly soul. His 
“Cooper” is the incarnation of philan- 
thropy. 

Character was the end and object of 
this sculptor’s untiring quest, He was 
a psychologist in bronze and marble. His 
great portrait statues stand in a class by 
themselves, and his work in this class is 
unique for its profundity of spiritual 
meaning. By some subtle and myste- 
rious power he was: able to envisage for 
us not only the physical presence, but 
the souls of our heroes. 

To his birthright of Celtic imagina- 
tion and Latin love of form Saint 
Gaudens added a surpassing technical 
proficiency. But this came only with 
long and patient toil. Almost he might 
be instanced as a fresh exemplification of 
the old definition of genius as the ca- 
pacity for taking infinite pains. His sym- 
pathies in his art were with the spirit of 
the Renaissance—the spirit of individu- 
ality—and he was the first to lead 
American sculpture away from the imi- 
tation of the classic forms of Greece. 
His portrait plaques and medallions in 
low relief—notably the exquisitely beau- 
tiful and suggestive portrait of Robert 
Louis Stevenson — have the charm of 
Donatello at his best. Open-minded fel- 
low artists and competent critics alike are 
almost unanimous in ranking his Sher- 
man statue as next to the “Colleone” of 
Verrocchio and the “Gattamelata” of 
Donatello—the third greatest equestrian 
statue in the world—and, indeed, even 
those great monuments of the Renais- 
sance do not surpass this splendid com- 
position in structural grandeur. 
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Versatile in a wide range, of a’ sensi- 
tive and extraordinary skill, simple, sane 
and noble in his nature as in all his 
works, Augustus Saint Gaudens was a 
world figure in the art of his time; the 
Old World as well as the New delighted 
to honor him; his fame is international, 
and his loss is not.America’s alone, but 
the world’s. 

It is singularly appropriate that such 
representative centers and such widely 
separated cities of this broad land as Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago should have each a share in the 
masterful creations of this foremost of 
American sculptors. Their possession is 
a priceless boon. For the educational 
value of such glorious monuments to the 
great captains of the Civil War period is 
inestimable—not alone as examples of a 
pure and noble art, but also as historical 
portraits of the nation’s leaders, which 
at the same time epitomize the causes 
and the struggles in which they led; the 
influence of such monuments in incul- 
cating patriotism is invaluable. 


s 
The Mother’s Duty 


Our editorial in THE INDEPENDENT 
of July 18th, “A Great Refusal,” in 
which we discussed the question of the 
large number of mothers who refuse to 
nurse their children, thus greatly adding 
to the infant death rate, proved a sub- 
ject of great interest to many readers, if 
we may judge from the communications 
received in the matter.. We have no sta- 
tistics of the number of mothers who re- 
fuse to nurse their children in America, 
and so perforce our editorial was found- 
ed on the German statistics, which show 
that at the present time probably not 
more than one out of four of the mothers 
of the German capital nurse their chil- 
dren. 

There has been a constant reduction, 
almost startling in extent, during the last 
fifteen years. In 1890 more than one 
out of every two mothers nursed their 
children. _ In ten years it had dropped, 
however, so that only one in three 
did so. In the next five years 
a still further reduction, not only actual, 
but in proportion to the previous diminu- 
tion, had taken place. . Now but one in 
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four performs this maternal function. 
German mothers are usually considered 
to be a little more capable and a little 
more ready to nurse their children than 
the mothers of most other countries. We 
argued, therefore, that the conditions in 
our large cities in America were proba- 
bly at least as bad as those disclosed by 
the census of Berlin in this matter. 

We said that probably four out of five 
mothers were capable of nursing their 
children. This opinion was given after 
consultation with a number of doctors 
whose experience in the matter should be 
sufficient to make them judges, and who 
considered that the estimate was rather 
conservative than radical. One of our 
correspondents has suggested that this is 
entirely too high an estimate of present- 
day mothers’ capacity in this respect. 
She quotes some statistics, published in 
an article on “Alcoholism and Degener- 
ation,” in THE INDEPENDENT of Feb- 
ruary 2d, 1905, by E. C. I. Miller, M.D., 
with reference to the loss of the nursing 
power in women. These statistics are 
also*from Germany, and were collected 
by Professor Bunge, who holds the chair 
of Physiological Chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of Basel. Professor Bunge states 
that out of 1,600 women that had come 
under observation, about 500 had been 
unable to fulfill their maternal duties in 
this matter, because of failure of the 
function. consequent upon the chronic 
alcoholism of the father. How much of 
this statistical conclusion may be due to 
the fact that Professor Bunge was en- 
gaged with a particular class of patients 
suffering from special forms of morbid 
conditions due to chronic alcoholism is 
hard to say. Even if the statistics were 
to be taken at their full value, however, 
they would indicate that only one out of 
three mothers were, under the most un- 
favorable conditions, incapable of fulfill- 
‘ ing their maternal function, while, ac- 
cording to the Berlin statistics, three out 
of four of them are refusing to do so. 

There has probably been a noteworthy 
increase in recent years in the number of 
mothers who cannot perform this ex- 
tremely valuable function for their chil- 
dren. This is due partly to certain habits 
of dress, which have led to compression 
and consequent failure to develop, to 
some extent at least, the organs neces- 
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sary. Such compression makes no dif- 
ference in strong, healthy organisms, but 
does have a distinctly deleterious effect 
in more delicate individuals. There is 
another factor in this reduction of ca- 
pacity which is important. The suffer- 
ing incident to the parturition of the first 
child-is sometimes so severe, or at least 
is considered so, by a generation that is 
intent on suffering just as little pain as 
possible, that the nursing function is 
sometimes interfered with for a time by 
the mental as well as the physical condi- 
tion which follows, and during this 
period the determination not to attempt 
nursing is reached. Subsequent births in 
this family will be likely to be followed 
by a like determination, tho a little per- 
severance the first time, if it was realized. 
how much the health of the child de- 
pended on it, would probably have re- 
stored the function to normal and made 
it quite available for subsequent occa- 
sions. 

It is the greatly increased danger to 
the child, both as regards mortality in 
early life and weakness of constitution, 
even should there be survival, which con- 
stitutes the only reason for discussing 
this delicate matter. A correspondent 
from Germany suggests that our edito- 
rial of July 18th could safely have gone 
a step further, and emphasized the fact 
that the mortality among children under 
one year of age in Germany is appalling- 
ly great, and that the failure of mothers 
to nurse their children is constantly com- 
batted by the press, by societies, etc., etc., 
as the chief cause of this mortality. 

Not long since attention was called in 
the German papers to the fact that the 
statistics of nursling mortality in Ger- 
many during the past five years averaged 
something more than 20 per cent. of all 
the children born alive. About 2,000,000 
children are born in the German Empire 
every year and 400,000 of these die dur- 
ing their first year of life. While there 
has been a great reduction in the mor- 
tality of adults during the last genera- 
tion, there has not been a corresponding 
diminution in the mortality of children 
under one year. At the present time 
more than one in three of all the deaths 
in Germany occur among _ nurslings. 
What has made the comments of the Ger- 
man papers especially bitter is the fact 
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that among other Teutonic peoples in 
Norway and Sweden, where the custom 
of nursing children has not suffered such 
rude interruption, the mortality of young 
children is not more than one-half so 
great. 

All are convinced that the reason for 
this great infant mortality in Germany is 
the refusal of mothers to nurse their 
children. There are statistics from 
other countries which show practically 
the same thing. In reviewing Sir John 
Gorst’s book on the children of England 
in THE INDEPENDENT we Called attention 
to an experiment in an English town 
which shows how much infant mortality 
may be influenced by factors ordinarily 
not considered as of importance. The 
mayor of the town offered a sovereign as 
a birthday present to every child born 
during his administration provided it was 
represented to him alive on the comple- 
tion of its first year. Strange as it may 
seem the infant mortality of the town 
was reduced more than one half during 
the next year and mothers were quite 
willing to accept the advice of charitable 
visitors and settlement workers in the 


matter of taking care of their children, 
in order that they might be able to gain 


the coveted prize. It was evidently not 
so much for the money, tho that doubt- 
less had its influence, as for the honor of 
being able to present a healthy child that 
counted for so much in the additional 
care bestowed on the children. 

In Germany they have tried this plan 
to.some extent and have found that it 
worked very well. Prizes are offered by 
, the municipalities to mothers who nursed 
their own children. Women working in 
families have, in some locality, been per- 
mitted without loss of wages to go to 
their homes once in the forenoon and 
once in the afternoon to nurse children, 
and after the birth of the child, have been 
allowed longer leaves of absence on pay 
or part pay, if there was a doctor’s cer- 
tificate to the effect that they were nurs- 
ing their children. It would seem as tho 
such paltry considerations. would not 
mean much in a matter like this that in- 
volved the deepest maternal -feelings. 
Unfortunately instincts have been to a 
great extent:-crowded to the wall in our 
modern sophisticated life and the conse- 
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quence has not been so much of happi- 
ness as.seemed to.be promised. There 
appears to be no-doubt, however, that it 
is a voluntary refusal and not incapacity 


‘which is leading mothers to subject their 


children in such large proportions to all 
the dangers consequent upon artificial 
rather than natural feeling. 


a 


The Extravagance of Our 
Forefathers 


THERE are many things our ancestors 
did that we cannot approve of, but per- 
haps nothing shocks us more, when we 
think of it, than their wasteful habits. 
The modern man supports his family on 
what his grandfather threw away. It ap- 
pears that once they butchered animals 
for their meat. To our economical minds 
this is as shocking as to read of hunters 
on the Western plains who slaughtered 
buffalo by the thousands to get their 
hides. Nowadays the packers could af- 
ford to give away the meat because they 
make more money out of -what used to be 
mostly refuse. Still, they are not satis- 
fied. They keep experts at work all the 
time shortening the process so fewer peo- 
ple need spend their time at this neces- 
sarily disagreeable work. Their chem- 
ists run after the doctors, crying, “Here’s 
a useless organ. Can’t you use it in your 
business?” And the doctors hunt around 
until they find a use for it, in stopping 
blood, curing cretins, digesting banquets 
or something else. 

The dump-heaps of our ancestors are 
our mines. We go over them and pick 
out the precious metals they left, the gold, 
uranium and radium. Whenever thev 
made anything they were just as likely 
as not to throw away the most valuable 
part. When they made soda they let the 
chlorine escape into the air, contaminat- 
ing that, instead of utilizing it to make 
bleaching powder for purification. When 
they made charcoal, they let the alco- 
hol and the vinegar and a_ hundred 
valuable medicines and perfumes go 
up in smoke. It was like burning 
up a whole drug store. When they 
made iron they let the slag go to waste 
instead af making cement for walks 
and bridges and houses out of it. When 
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they picked the seeds out of cotton they 
threw them away, never thinking how 
much salad oil could be got out of them. 
When they made beer they let the car- 
boriic acid go off into the air instead of 
saving it, as the brewers do now, to make 
soda-water for the people who will not 
drink beer. 

The farmer’s wife who put her wood 
ashes into a wooden hopper in the back 
yard thought she was economical, but when 
she made her soap she threw away the 
glycerine, never dreaming that she might 
blast out subways with it or blow up a 
Czar. Into the fireplace were thrown 
great logs, enough to print a Sunday edi- 
tion of a yellow journal. Perhaps a hun- 
dredth part of 1 per cent. of the heat it 
produced reached the joint turning on the 
spit or the shivering limbs of the house- 
hold. The ancient Chinese way of roast- 
ing pig was miserly in comparison. 

When they used coal they burned it 
right up under the boiler in making 
steam. If they had had any ideas of 


economy they would have made gas of 
it and exploded that in the cylinder, con- 
veying power from a central plant with 


little leakage by electric wires. When 
they made gas for lighting they did not 
even take the trouble to save the am- 
monia and the sulfur. To celebrate a 
political election the boys were allowed 
to burn barrels of tar, sending up in 
nasty smoke finer perfumes than attar of 
roses, flavors-of more fruits than the bot- 
anist knows, dyes of more colors than 
there are in the rainbow, and medicines 
that cure all the diseases that the flesh 
has since become heir to. 

Nowadays, when we practice our 
stricter economies, partly on account of 
their prodigality, our filial respect for 
them is impaired by the thought of their 
lack of consideration for us, their heirs. 
We would not mind their waste of time 
and labor, foolish as it seems, if they had 
not also squandered the world’s capital, 
its natural resources. 

Those were the days when pins were 
saved, when carpenters stooped to pick 
up dropped nails, and scraps of paper 
were pasted together to make notebooks. 
If they had had forethought they would 
not have shaped pins and nails expensive- 
ly by hand and made paper out of such 
valuable material as rags. Penny wise 
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and pound foolish our grandfathers were. 
Of course, we must remember that 
they did not know any better, but to read 
of their carelessness is like watching a 
child burn up the paper money that he 
has found in his father’s desk. 
ed 
Midsummer O¢'chime now passing over 
priors the country” cannot be de- 
nied. There is every summer. It is as 
regular in its appearance as any water 
tidal wave. Here is a sketch of it bor- 
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————~ ASSAULT AND BATTERY MALE 
FEMALE 


rowed from Dexter’s “Weather Influ- 
ences.” It is based on the police records 
of the City of New York for the years 
1891-93, including about 40,000 cases, 


eens e 


‘the curves for men and women being 


plotted separately to show how much 
more susceptible to weather influences 
women are. It appears that crimes of 
violence increase and decrease directly 
with the temperature. This is, of 
course, partly due to the opportunities 
and occasions for such crimes in the 
good old summer time, the greater num- 
ber of holidays and disturbances of the 
ordinary routine of life, but the direct 
influence of the weather is the deter- 
mining factor. Given the temperature, 
humidity and barometric pressure of 
some date in the future, the sociologist 
will tell you with considerable accuracy 
how many people will try to fight, how 
many mistakes the bank clerks will make 
and how the students will behave at 
school. At least he will come as close to 
it as the Signal Service can on its 
weather predictions. The most alarming 
feature of the present “carnival of 
crime” is not the insane acts of a few 
perverts, but the disposition of otherwise 
sane and well meaning people to attack 
any one suspected of the crime without 
regard to law or probability. In New 
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York City several innocent men who had 
the bad luck to run or look confused at 
the wrong time have been pursued by 
mobs and beaten nearly to death. If the 
police would hold the leaders and inciters 
of these riots responsible, human life 
would be safer on our streets. A crim- 
inal crowd is worse and more dangerous 
than a criminal individual. -No doubt 
these howling mobs consider themselves 
in some dim way the instruments of 
justice, the chivalrous protectors of 
women and children, but for the most 
part this is a mere pretence to cover their 
gratification of primitive blood-lust, the 
oldest sport of the race. 


“Go stalk the red deer o’er the heather; 
Ride, follow the fox if you can! 
But, for pleasure and profit together, 
Allow me the hunting of Man— 
The chase of the Human, the hunting of Man.” 
& 


The Exclusion of 
Women From Hotels 


As our cities be- 
come more and 
more Europeanized 
women are treated with greater contempt 
and injustice. A hardship of especial 
barbarity is the refusal to give food or 
lodging to a lady unless she has a gentle- 
man attaché. This means that a young 
and inexperienced woman arriving late 
in a strange city is liable to have to walk 
the streets all night or take refuge in 
some disreputable place or go to the sta- 
tion house. On account of this hotels 
especially for women have recently been 
opened, but these are inadequate and 
often inconveniently situated. We know 
of a girl, a college graduate, who on ac- 
count of a delayed train, arrived in 
New York City late at night. Notwith- 
standing the facts that she was manifest- 
ly refined and respectable, and had the 
best of credentials, and that the porter 
from the station went with her to ex- 
plain the circumstances, no first-class 
hotel would give her shelter, and she had 
to go to a house of lower grade, where 
she was kept awake all night by the 
noisy swearing crowd of men in the bar- 
room just across the thin partition. The 
Hoffman House in New York City. last 
week refused to serve Mrs. Harriet Stan- 
ton-Blatch and a lady friend in their 
public restaurant in the daytime because 
they had no man with them. Fortunate- 
ly Mrs. Blatch has her mother’s cour- 
ageous spirit of resentment to injustice, 
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and she will bring suit for damages 
against the hotel to establish the rights 
of unattended women. We hope she will 
succeed. There ought to be a law revck- 
ing the license of a hotel or restaurant 
that refuses to receive’ women on the 
same terms as men. A still more efficient 
measure would be for all self-respecting 
women to refuse to patronize, even with 
masculine accompaniment, any place that 
insults their sex by such a rule. 


& 


A Question _ is soporte that the 
of Heresy ev: enry F. War- 
ing, a Baptist pastor 
of Halifax, Nova Scotia, is to be ac- 
cused of heresy at the General Conven- 
tion of Canadian Baptists which meets 
August 23d. Mr. Waring has recently 
published a book entitled “Christianity 
and its Bible,” one of the excellent 
“Constructive Bible Studies” of the 
University of Chicago Press. The aim 
of the volume is to furnish a text-book 
for a Bible class, or even a whole con- 
gregation, on the origin of the Old 
Testament religion and of Christianity, 
the history of the Church, and the pres- 
ent-day doctrines and activities of the 
Christian faith. The book covers a good 
deal of ground, and of necessity suffers 
somewhat from brevity, but, on the 
whole, it is well adapted to meet a real 
need. The spectacle of a large number 
of congregations devoting themselves 
with serious energy to the acquirement 
of religious knowledge with the aid of a 
modern and progressive text-book such 
as Mr. Waring’s would be a sight to 
cheer believing optimists. We doubt if 
the author can be convicted of heresy on 
the basis of this volume. It is liberal in 
spirit, cordial in its attitude toward his- 
torical criticism, but cautious in accept- 
ance of new views, and sincerely re- 
ligious in temper. Canadian Baptists 
will show themselves more reactionary 
than their American brethren if they re- 
fuse to tolerate such very moderate 
heresy. 
& 
To make a local his- 
torical pageant any- 
thing more than an or- 
dinary stage spectacle requires the sin- 
cere co-operation of the people of the 


The Pageant 
and the People 
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place. That is what was the matter 
with the pageant last week in Coventry, 
England. There were plenty of candi- 
dates for the role of Lady Godiva, in the 
historically correct costume, but the peo- 
ple of Coventry were not willing to play 
their part in the drama. When the 
original Lady Godiva rode thru the town 
to obtain a rebate on the taxes all the in- 
habitants went into their houses and 
kept out of sight, all but one, and he suf- 
fered a severe and appropriate penalty. 
But this exemplary punishment has 
failed to influence the present inhab- 
itants of Coventry. They have all be- 
come Peeping Toms, so the modern rep- 
resentative of Godiva could not ride thru 
the town clothed only in chastity, but 
had to assume somewhat more substan- 
tial habiliments. What can be done 
with these degenerate. descendants of 
sires whose heroic self-denial has been 
the theme of song and story for seven 
centuries? They cannot be “sent to 
Coventry,” for they are already there. 


& 


We have received a 
communication from 
Bishop Bashford of 
China in regard to the newly established 
United States Circuit Court of China 
and its able and high-minded Judge, Leb- 
beus R. Wilfley. It seems that Judge 
Wilfley’s somewhat drastic action in de- 
manding an examination of all Amer- 
ican lawyers who proposed to prac- 
tice before the court and _ his 
disbarment of six or seven of them 
has stirred up such a commotion that 
the Senate has been prevailed upon 
to pass a bill to restrict his authority. 
We have looked into. this matter, and 
find that .Judge Wilfley has the support 
of all the better foreigners and newspa- 
pers in China. Not only has he struck 
terror in the hearts of some American 
criminals, who apparently have made 
. China their last refuge, but he has con- 
tributed markedly to deliver respectable 
Americans of the port cities from the 
disgrace which was becoming asso- 
ciated with the American name. As the 
China Times in a recent issue says: 


Our Federal Judge 
in China 


“The experiences of the United States in 
the Philippines have taught her something. 
All the vices that have been introduced by 
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foreigners to natives have been attempted 
also at Manila, from opium-smoking to the 
licensing of authorized prostitutes; and they 
have failed. America now realizes what is 
meant by the white man’s burden, and is tak- 
ing on her shoulders a heavy part of the 
load. How long she neglected it we are all 
well aware in the Far East. The registration 
of the prostitutes of the town under the 
American flag had become the usual thing; 
and further, it may be recalled, if only as a 
thing of the past, for the benefit of those 
with whom these things are not past, that 
the term “American lawyer” was being rapid- 
ly degraded to much the same level, also not 
without grounds. The cleansing of the Con- 
cessions from the wastrels and criminals of 
both sexes who sheltered themselves under 
the American flag is scarcely a more impor- 
tant work than the raising of the standard 
of the legal profession.” 


Our readers will remember an article 
by Judge Wilfley, which we published in 
THE INDEPENDENT last February, on 
“American Law in China.” He has . 
proved himself an honorable and fearless 
judge, and he should have the support of 
the President and Congress. The bill 
aimed against him and past by the Sen- 
ate should be killed in the House. 
& 
A writer in the 
current issue of 
the Forum says: 
“The House of Representatives no longer 
consists of 356 members, but of one man, the 
Speaker. It is a condition which is un-repub- 
lican, un-democratic and un-American. The 
criticism which it invites is not directed 
against Mr. Cannon, who will, undoubtedly, be 
again chosen to wield the gavel, and who is 
deservedly popular. The question is not one 
of personality, but of a system. There ought 
to be a larger latitude for the exercise of the 
responsibility which rests upon each member 
of Congress as the representative of a con- 
stituent part of the great republic. As it is 
now, individuality is suppressed and independ- 
ence is apt to be disastrous.” 
They do things differently at the Con- 
gress of the Nations at The Hague. 
There every delegate, being considered 
the personal representative of his sover- 
eign, serves on any and every committee 
he wishes to. M. Nelidoff, of Russia, 
the president of the Conference, would 
not think of assigning Baron d’Estour- 
nelles, of France, or Mr. Choate, of the 
United States, to any specific committee. 
Yet one gentleman from the State of Illi- 
nois is permitted to assign the thirty- 
seven members from New York to what- 
ever committees he chooses, 


Speaker Cannon and 
President Nelidoff 
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Last week when we 
asked among our edi- 
torial brevities ‘““Why is 
it that the first thing a pastor does after 
he gets a new church is to change the 
hymn books?” it was. something of a 
rhetorical question. We had an idea that 
it was, to use Lord Dundreary’s familiar 
phrase, “One of those things no feller 
can find out.” But one can find out more 
than he thinks if he asks questions, and 
we have been favored with a reply from 
the Rev. Frederick A. Gates, of Ridge- 
bury, N. Y., who has not changed his 
hymn book, but has a very definite idea 
of why he wants to and why he cannot. 
Besides such causes as the improvement 
in musical and literary taste, he says: 


The Change of 
Hymn Books 


“Another particular reason for changing 
hymn books is that the most of our church 
hymns were written under past experiences, 
which we do not so much feel now, and 
the progressive pastor is ever expecting 
that he will find in some new _ book 
an expression of the religious life of to- 
day. In this he is usually disappointed, 
for there are -not enough new hymns 
being written to supplant the old in our dig- 
nified service of the church. For schools and 
revivals the output seems adequate, but the 
quality very inferior. Hymnology is suffer- 
ing, just as poetry is suffering, for want of 
writers of merit and present-day religious 
feeling. 

“Again, the theology of the Church in gen- 
eral has experienced a changed emphasis, so 
that the pulpit is no longer preaching the 
thoughts which the pew is pouring forth in 
song. Hymnology has not advanced in line 
with the changing order of the pulpit, and ac- 
cordingly is out of harmony with the preach- 
ing topics of today. Take the most conserva- 
tive preachers, and how very often is Christ 
Jesus presented by them consonant with 
‘There is a fountain filled with blood’? When 
youth and activity are the notes struck by our 
preachers today how discordant for them to 
bid their congregations sing ‘My days are 
gliding swiftly by.’ When gospel extension 
is the watchword, why sing any longer ‘I’m 
but a stranger here, Heaven is my home’? 
The sermons on the glories of Heaven preached 
nowadays are as rare as those on hell fire. 
People are not thinking so much about the 
future life as they used to; the clergy are not 
preaching on these topics as they did, and why 
not retire our hymns on these topics? 
I like the words ‘Guide me, O thou. great 
Jehovah,’ but I object to being called a ‘pil- 
grim’ and this earth ‘barren.’ I might go 
on almost ad infinitum in criticising some of 
our old hymns, but will spare the effort. Suf- 
fice it to say that. I am so out of accord with 
the hymns in our present. book and in such 
despair of getting anything much better that 
I do the best I can with what the book af- 
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fords, People would not listen to old sermons 
of a century ago, yet. will cling to old hymns 
as if they were part of the inspired’ Word. 
Pastors can see this discrepancy, and are try- 
ing, perhaps in vain, to remedy it.” 


Before the International School Con- 
gress in London last week, Dr. Sir 
James Crichton-Browne defined love at 
first sight as being “first, a species of 
cerebral commotion, and, second, the 
stirring of some hitherto dormant asso- 
ciation centers by an appropriate affini- 
tive impression.” The scientific value of 
this transcendent discovery is almost 
equal to the conclusions reached by an 
American university a few years ago 
when an investigation was made of a 
large number of school children to dis- 
cover their preference for dogs or cats. 
The astonished world learned that most 
boys loved dogs best and most girls cats. 

& 


Children used to be taught to say, 
“The earth is round like a ball.” This 
is altogether too inexact to suit modern 
science. Prof. A. E. H. Love, of the 
Royal Society, proposes the following 
definition, which he regards as “approxi- 
mately” correct. Primary teachers please 
copy : 

“The lithosphere is an ellipsoid with three 
unequal axes, having its surface deformed ac- 
cording to the formula for a certain spherical 
harmonic of the third degree, and displaced as 
a whole relatively to the geoid in the direction 
towards southeastern Europe.” 

J 

The world moves. Three new evi- 
dences of it this week. A straw hat has 
been worn into the House of Lords, an 
automobile has gone from Pekin to 
Paris; it is announced that the James- 
town Exposition will be complete in ten 
days. 


s&s 
THE INDEPENDENT has the defects of 
its qualities, or, to use a shorter and 
uglier word,.its faults, but at least we 
have published no jokes about Boston’s 
“Old Home Week.” 
& 
Tt does not necessarily indicate a hi¢h- 
er standard to be able to see more faults 
in anything than other people. 


“Some books are to be chewed,” but 
very few of them are worth Fletcheriz- 


ing. 





INSURANCE 


The.Control of Forest Fires 


Next to the destroying pulp mill, fire 
has long been the worst enemy of the 
forest. With the growing scarcity of un- 
touched forest areas the firehazard incon- 
nection with timber growth is assuming 
greater and greater proportions. In far 
too many cases the risk of fire has been 
considered so great after lumbering that 
owners of timber lands have not tried 
any system of conservative logging, but 
have preferred to cut the forest clean, 
under the belief that young timber would 
almost certainly be burned, if suffered to 
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eases. The persistent recurrence of fires, 
however, results at last in the total de- 
struction of the whole forest stand, and 
then chaparral takes possession. Thus 
large forest areas are denuded, both East 
and West, and losses sustained in more 
ways than those measured by financial 
standards. On cut-over lands there is, 
generally speaking, a great accumulation 
of débris which is provocative of dan- 
gerous fire conditions, so that one of the 
first steps in fire protection is some pro- 
vision for the removal of débris. 

Forest fires cannot be controlled by 
accident. The only safety is to be found 

















ATTACKING A FOREST FIRE IN TIME. 


remain, before it could attain sufficient 
growth for a second crop. On the Pa- 
cific Coast this idea has become a tradi- 
tion, and in the heavy forests of that 
region fires have been so prevalent that 
they have come to be regarded as neces- 
sary evils that must always be associated 
with timbering. A single fire among 
young trees may not always kill them, 
but it is certain to check their growth, 
and by weakening them renders them 
particularly susceptible to the attacks of 
insects and more liable to fungous dis- 


in system. The fire-fighters, being on the 
ground, can combat the destructive ele- 
ment after the fashion shown in the ac- 
companying photograph. Studies made 
by the Forest Service and the State of 
California in 1904, in relation to the sub- 
ject of the control of forest fires, showed 
conclusively that by proper care it is 
possible to decrease the danger from for- 
est fires. Such protective measures may 
be carried out at a reasonable cost, which 
ought not to exceed two cents gross per 
acre per annum. 











Decline of Stocks 


BEGINNING on Monday afternoon, the 
prices of stocks on the New York Ex- 
change declined thruout last week. 
Sales amounted to 4,402,000 shares, 
against only 2,396,000 in the week pre- 
ceding. Nearly half the week’s business 
was done in Union Pacific, Reading, 
Amalgamated Copper and Steel com- 
mon. In the following table—which 
shows Saturday’s closing prices, the 
week’s losses, the low figures reached in 
March last and the highest prices of 
1906—the stocks are ranged in the order 
of their activity, Union Pacific, 866,400 
shares sold, standing first; Readinz, 


789,000, second; Amalgamated Copper, 
481,900, third, and so on down the list: 


Low. 
March. 
Union Pac 120% 
Reading 5 164 
Amalg. Cop. ...... 118% 
Senet COM. 5 isi... 50% 
Am. Smelting .... 
So Pac. 


jp RS eT 
Sugar y 
Inter-Met. pr. ..... 
Balt, & O 

Judge Landis’s imposition of the great 
fine, together with the wild rumors that 
were circulated in the financial district, 
gave the bears their opportunity. They 
were assured, it is understood, that they 
would encounter no opposition on the 
part of certain strong financial interests, 
and it is quite probable that representa- 
tives of these interests were in the bear 
ranks. For other reasons, the situation 
(support having been withdrawn) was 
favorable for a bear movement, owing to 
the fall of copper, the attitude of South- 
ern States toward railroads, the possible 
prosecution of the Union Pacific and its 
officers, the investigation of the New 
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York street railways, the menace ofa 
telegraphers’ strike, and the existence of 
weary and overloaded speculative pools. 
General business continues to be in good 
condition, and corporations that have not 
broken the laws are not in danger of 


prosecution. 
Js 


August Crop Report 


THe Government’s crop report for 
August 1, issued on the roth, is on the 
whole quite ~ satisfactory, warranting 
larger estimates of both corn and wheat 
than were indicated a month ago. An 
improvement in the condition of corn 
from 80.2 to 82.8 points to an increase 
of 88,000,000 bushels in the expected 
yield, and indicates a crop of 2,648,673,- 
ooo bushels, against last year’s extraor- 
dinary crop of 2,927,416,000, and the 
2,707,993,000 bushels harvested in 1905. 
Better reports for winter wheat and 
losses in the spring wheat district make 
a net gain of 4,000,000 bushels for the 
month and point to a total of 638,350,- 
ooo. This will be about 97,000,000 less 
than last year’s crop, but the quantity in 
farmers’ hands at the end of last winter 
was greater than usual. A decline of 
condition reduces the estimate of the 
yield of oats from 973,000,000 to 9I0,- 
000,000 bushels, but this quantity would 
have been regarded as an exceptionally 
large crop a few years ago. 


a 


....Exports of manufactures in the 
last fiscal year amounted to $740,314,557. 
out of a total of $1,854,553,956. For ex- 
ports to non-contiguous territories of 
the United States $40,000,000 may be 
added. Exports of manufactures twelve 
years ago were less than $250,000,000. 


....The Steel Corporation originally 
decided to expend $75,000,000 upon its 
new steel plant at Gary, Ind., and the 
new city to be created there. It will now 
increase the appropriation by $45,000,- 
ooo. The Corporation is said to have 
purchased recently the plant of the Mid- 
land Steel Company, on the Ohio River, 
thirty miles below Pittsburg. 
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Hotel Cumberland 


NEW YORK 
Ss. VW. Corner Broadway at 


S4th Street 


Excellent Food and 
Reasonable Prices. 


New, Modern, and 
Absolutely Fireproof 
All Outside Rooms. 


Close to Sixth > 
“L” and Subway, 
and all Surface 

r 
Transient Ra 
$2.50 with Bath, 
and up. 


Special rates for 
permanent guests. 


Send for Booklet. 
HARRY P. STI IMSON, Formerly with Hotel Imperial 


R. J. BINGHAM, rormeriy with Hotel Woodward. 








A PROFESSIONAL WOMAN 
Experiments Made with Food. 


A professional woman in New York, connected 
with one of the large institutions there, has had a 
curious experience in using a certain kind of 
food. It seems she had a serious illness and was 
at the point of death, the brain and body in the 
last stages of exhaustion. She writes as follows: 

“T have no objection to the public knowing of 
the wonderful transformation my system has un- 
dergone by the use of Grape-Nuts. I began using 
the food when convalescing and while in an ex- 
ceedingly low condition. I used a small quantit 
and became so fascinated with the flavor that t 
gradually discontinued nearly all other food, in- 
cluding tea and coffee. 

“T have gained 20 pounds in flesh and am a 
marvel to all my friends who know of my former 
state of health. There are about fifty families 
who have adopted the use of Grape-Nuts because 
of my experience.” 

The makers of Grape-Nuts select certain parts 
of the grains of the field that contain delicate 
particles of phosphate of potash and albumen 
These elements, when combined in the human 
body, go directly to rebuild the gray matter in the 
brain and nerve centres of the body 

This is a demonstrated fact and can be proven 
by any one who cares to make the test. When 
one nourishes and builds up the brain and nerve 
centres, that is practically the keynote to the 
whole health proposition, for when the nervous 
system is in perfect poise, all parts of the body 
respond. “There’s a Reason.” Read “The Road 
to Wellville,” m pkgs. 





Bonds issued by Public Communities 
repaid by taxation. 

Securities to net you 5% and over. 
Akin to a Government Bond in safety. 


Send for our offerings, references, 
etc. Our business is national in extent. 


Send your name for our mailing list. 


WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY, 
19 Wardell Bidg., MACON, MO. 








6” BOND SHARES 


OF THE 
New York Realty Owners Co. 


The Safest Form of Investment Known 








Interest is GUARANTEED and of pedo & secured by extensive 
aa York Realty holdings, wi tee of 81x DOLLARS 
m Each DcLLaR eer ae ratio of f securit ne tobeing 

our b t 


ai. 


of 

Sey = ye serereun cence jn p Ouae ball om 
on do! je past 12 years. Invest- 
ments of from $1 10,000 accepted, participating in earn- 
me tte Ae ret oy ad 


Assets, $2,000,000.00 
WRITE TO-DAY FOR BOOKLET F. 
489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 











Hitlantic Mutual 
tnsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING, 61 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock omney of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and part 
of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, 
with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company and repaid, with a 
bonus and interest, at the expiration of two years. 
During its existence the company 

has insured property to the value 

of $21, 108,343,494 00 
Received premiums thereon to the 

extent of 224,197,211 06 
Paid losses during that period.... 127,760,071 08 
Issued certificates. of profits to 

dealers 81,310,840 00 
Of which there have been redeemed 73,744,440 00 
Leaving outstanding at preserit time 7,506,400 00 
Interest paid on certificates 

amounts to 19,469,981 85 
On December 31, 1906, the assets 

of the nee amounted to... 12,797,823 72 

The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the premiums 
terminated during the year, thereby reducing the 
cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 
ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 

ANTON A. RAVEN, President. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-President. 

AS. L. LIVINGSTON, Second Vice-President. 

ANFORD E. COBB, Third Vice-President. 

CHARLES E. FAY, "Fourth Vice-President. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 
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Our best agents are our 
own subscribers for two 
reasons: they know and 
like THe INDEPENDENT and they know the 
people who would be most likely to like it. 
They can recommend the magazine to their 
neighbors as they could recommend a pat- 
ent medicine—they have taken it and it has 
done them good. In order to encourage the 
commendable disposition shown by many of 
our readers to widen the influence of THE 
INDEPENDENT by increasing its circulation 
we have made a special offer which is con- 
fined to our subscribers. If you will send 
us four paid-up subscriptions we will fur- 
nish your own copy of THE INDEPENDENT 
free for one year. That is, on receipt of 
$8.00 with four new names we will credit 
you with a paid-up subscription for a year. 
This is, of course, equivalent to a twenty- 
five per cent. commission. If you are not 
already a subscriber you can take advantage 
of the offer by sending us $8.00 and your 
own name as one of the five. There are 
undoubtedly many among your ‘friends who 
would be glad to take THE INDEPENDENT if 
they were acquainted with it. All we ask 
is that you give them an introduction to it. 
When you see an article that you are sure 
will interest one of your acquaintances send 
or lend him the number. Or, if you want 
to keep your file complete for reference and 
to have bound at the end of six months, 
write to us to send him a sample copy. We 
shall be glad to supply a few sample copies 
free to the friends whom you intend to ask 
to club with you in subscribing for THE 
INDEPENDENT. If you find that some of the 


friends you ask cannot afford to subscribe 
this year or think they cannot, you will have 
an excellent opportunity of doing a good 
deed by paying for their subscriptions your- 
self. In this case virtue is not its only re- 
ward, it also nets twenty-five per cent. 
profit. In what other way could you show 
so much generosity for so little cash as by 
sending THE INDEPENDENT as a gift to four 
of vour friends? For $8.00 invested in this 
way you will be remembered with gratitude 
208 times during the year. 


Getting The 
' Independent Free 





Fifty Years Ago 
From The Independent, Aug. 13, 1857. 
“Queenstown, July!igr, 1857. 
“Richard Stewart, Esq., Agent of the Associated 

Press, Liverpool: 

“The submarine cable on board the. “Niagara” 
and “Agamemnon,” over twenty-five hundred 
miles long, was joined together last evening, and 
messages sent through its entire length in less 
than a second. Everything works beautifully, 
and we are all in high spirits. The Lord Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland is expected to witness the com- 
mencement of proceedings. 

(Signed) “Cyrus W. Fievp.” 

Chima.—The Chinese fleet was destroyed by 
the British, in two severe engagements. The 
Chinese fought their guns with unexampled con- 
stancy. The British had eighty-three men killed 
and wounded, Major Kearney being among the 
former. The London Times remarks that “as 
Canton is now in the power of Britain, there 
seems no substantial reason why mere proof of 
this should not obtain for England all the objects 
of the expedition, without further bloodshed or 
military operations.” 

Female Sculptor.—Miss Harriet G. Hosmer, 
who has executed some beautiful pieces of stat- 
uary during her stay in Italy, was to embark at 
Liverpool on the sth inst. on her return home. 
She is the daughter of Dr. Hosmer, of Water- 
town, Mass. 

From Kansas.—Advices from Kansas state 
that Governor Walker evacuated Lawrence on the 
3d inst.. with all but forty of the troops. The 
ostensible cause of this is the Indian attack on 
Fort Reilly, which is regarded as a ruse to get 
the troops away. 

The vote in Lawrence on the Topeka Constitu- 
tion was 652 in favor of it to 2 against it. 

The Free State ticket for minor offices has been 
elected. 





Your contributors are generally of a high order, 
but more than all the rest I value your editorials, 
which display quite a singular power of trench- 
ant, subtle analysis and lucid exposition. You 
give to the world a high-toned magazine, abso- 
lutely devoid of either national prejudice or sec- 
tarian bias. And you also place before the peo- 
ple lofty ideals and aspirations having clean, 
wholesome, and elevating influences and impres- 
sions well calculated in the best sense of- the 
word or term to promote the betterment of man- 
kind. I wish to send your valuable magazine for a 
year to a Caledonian countryman of mine at 
Samoa, and also to a club just being started at 
Hunterville, New Zealand, a rising township 
not very far distant from me. I have also rec- 
ommended it to other clubs here. 

R. C. Bruce. 
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WILSON’S ROLLING PARTITIONS 


A marvellous ‘convenience and the most effective 
method-for dividing large rooms in Churches and School 
Buildings into small rooms, and vice versa; made from 
various kinds of wood; sound proof and air tight ; easily 
operated and lasting. "Made also with Blackboard sur- 


face. 


Fitted to new and old buildings. 
5,000 Churches and Public Buildings. 


Used in over 
Mention THE 


INDEPENDENT for free pamphlet. 
Also Venetian Blinds and Rolling Steel Shutters 


JAS. G. WILSON MFG. CO., 3 & 5 West 29th.St., New: York ain 
he Middlesex Banking Company 


OF MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Chartered 1872 
EXAMINED BY STATE COMMISSIONER 
upon Real Estate; nearly $40, 


5 per cent. Debentures and First 





Assets, over $6,000,0: 0 

Capital Stock, $338,400 

Surplus, . . $236,500 
000,000 sold gaa over thirty 


it Mortgages 
years’ business without loss or delay to investors. Send for Inform 











We will send free of charge to any 
address a small booklet on How to 
Invest. The best securities may 
now be bought at prices that give 
the buyer more than the normal 
rate of interest with an unusual 
chance for the principal to increase 
in value. This Firm deals only in 
high-grade securities and transacts 
commission orders on the New 
York and Boston Exchanges. 
Send for our little book— 
How to Invest. 


ADAMS & COMPANY, Bankers 
13 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


How 
to 
Invest 
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THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE RAILWAY 
COMPANY 


Coupons No. 9, due September ist, 1907, from The 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company BAST- 
ERN OKLAHOMA DIVISION FIRST MORTGAGE FOUR 
PER CENT. BONDS will be paid on and after September 
2d, 1907, upon presentation at the office of the Company, 


No. 5 Nassau St., New ocx 
H. W. ARDNER, Assistant Treasurer. 
New York, August iste 1907. 








NILES-BEMENT-POND COMPANY. 
New York, August 7th, 1907. 
The Board of Directors of NILES-BEMENT-POND COM- 
PANY has this day declared the regular semi-annual 
dividend of THREE PER CENT. upon the COMMON 
STOCK of the Company, payable in the usual manner— 
ONE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. on September 20th, 
1907, and ONE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. on Decem- 
ber 20th, 1907. 
The transfer books will close at 3 P. M. September 12th 
—y | ey B nan = = pe a ogg A. M. Septem- 
r st an ecember st, respectively 
CHARLES L. CORNELL, Treasurer. 





~ Security Convenience Privacy 


THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK 
214 BROADWAY 


Offer Exceptional Facilities for the Safe-Keeping of Securities 
Boxes of all Sizes and Prices. 


Large, light and airy rooms for the use and convenience 
of customers. ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK. 


Established 1808 


Five Fire 


Atlas. Assurance Companp, Utd. 
100 William t., New Pork 


























NILES-BEMENT-POND COMPANY. 
New York, August 7th, 1907. 
The Board of Directors of NILES-BEMENT-POND COM- 
PANY has this day declared the regular quarterly dividend 
of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. upon the PRE- 
— STOCK of the Company, payable August 15th, 


The transfer books will close at 3 P. M. August 9th, 
1907, and will reopen at 10 M. August 16th. 
CHARLES L. CORNELL, Treasurer. 





1907 FIRE INSURANCE 1907 


National > Hartford 
CONNECTICUT 


Statement January 1, 1907 


Capital Stock all — 
Re-Insurance 

Unsettled Losses aa other claims 
Net Sarplus 


Total Assets, January 1, $7,076,852 54 
JAMES NICHOIS, President. 
H. A. SMITH, Vice-President. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 


G. H. TRYON, Asst. Secretary. 








THE INDEPENDENT 





Niles-Bement-Pond Co., Semi-annual, com- 
mon, 3 per cent., payable, 14 per. cent., Sep- 
tember 20th; 1% per cent., December oth, 
1907; quarterly, preferred, 114 per cent., pay- 
able ‘August 15th, 1907. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENCE W. BOWEN, - - Publisher. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New Yerk Post Office 
Second-Class Mail Matter. 





DriSAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 





German American 


Insurance Company 
New Pork 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1907 


$1,500,000 


RESERVED FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


13. 758. 729 








Fete 


Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 
OF BOSTON 


Assets Dec. 31, 1906 . 
Liabilities . . . 38,365.243.17 
Surplus ; 69 ay 4,367,605.95 


STEPHEN H. RHODES 


President 


ROLAND 0. LAMB 


Vice-President 


$42, 732,849.12 


New York Office, St. Paul Building 
GEORGE L. STIMMEL, General Agent . 














THE UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE 
JOHN P.MUNN,M.D. — Greckient 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


whether experienced in life insurance | 
may make Sn Seatenete with this Com- 

limited territory if desired, and secure 

—— in addition to frst 4 com- 
mission, renewal interest insuring income 
for the’ future. Address the Company a its 


Home Office 277 Broadway, New York City 


If we all redlized fully the wecertninty of life there is 
not a man whg cares anything for t upon 
him who would go a single moment without life insurance. 
Death lurks iff the pot. The destroyer stalks abroad 
ds ho host ad cry dha thd ws bow, ak or pone ab 
sooner or later fall a victim fo him. To offset domestic 
tragedies of this kind in so as human ability can \ 
life insurance companies havé come into existence, a 
nen who takes out a policy ® ih The — Life 
nsurance Company, and emium, 
has cast an anchor to wind fodward that’ th will 

serve the widow and orphans to the extent of the face of 
the . No widow has ever offered any objection to 
a life insurance policy that unexpected death matures. 
The time to take out an insurance policy is to-day. i 
Life Insurance a man has to pay for gray hairs. * Ther 
fore do it NOW. Delays are dangerous. The sooner 
you begin the cheaper it will be. 


PROVIDENT 





ees ae 





SAVINGS LIFE 


TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF, President 
346 Broadway, New York 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 


business men. It especially provides for practical 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, - President 





ASSETS $29,138,062 19 


LIABILITIES 26,318,347 00 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)... $2,81 S197 19 
Cash surrender values stated in every ‘pol guar- 
anteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture Ww. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway 


Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 





